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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
HUDSON'S BAY anaiep an AND Pay 
udson’s Bay, or Every-day Life in the Wilds of 
Oyerch Anortis. By R. M. Ballantyne.’ Pp. 328. 

Blackwoods. 

A sMazt, intelligent young Scotsman, sent out 
as an apprentice to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
spending six years in their territory, and jour- 
neying occasionally from fort and station, to 
station and fort, has here given us a lively and 
somewhat graphic account of his peregrinations., 
A farewell dinner with the Directors at Graves- 
end is described in a manner to impress us with 
a favourable idea of the youngster’s talent, which 
is not falsified by the rest of his narrative : 

“The dinner, like all other public dinners, 
was as good and substantial as a lavish expendi- 
ture of cash could make it ; but really my recol- 
lections of it are very indistinct. The ceaseless 
din of plates, glasses, knives, forks, and tongues, 
was tremendous; and this, together with the 
novelty of the scene, the heat of the room, and 
excellence of the viands, tended to render me 
oblivious of much that took place. Almost all 
the faces present were strange to me. Who 
were, and who were not, the gentlemen of the 
committee, to me was matter of the most perfect 
indifference ; and as no one took the trouble to 
address me in particular, I confined: myself to 
the interesting occupation of trying to make 
sense of a conversation held by upwards of fifty 
pairs of lungs at one and the same time. No- 
thing intelligible, however, was to be heard, 
except when a sudden lull in the noise gave a 
bald-headed old gentleman, near the head of the 
table, an opportunity of drinking the health of a 
red-faced old gentleman near the foot, upon 
whom he bestowed an amount of flattery per- 
fectly bewildering ; and, after making the unfor- 
tunate red-faced gentleman writhe for half an 
hour in a fever of modesty, sat down amid 
thunders of applause. Whether the applause, 
by the way, was intended for the speaker, or the 
speakee, I do not know ; but, bein quite indif- 
ferent, I clapped my hands with the rest. The 
red-faced gentleman, now become purple with 
excitement, then rose, and during a solemn 
silence, delivered himself of a speech, to the 
effect, that the day then geen. was certainly 
the happiest in his mortal career, and that he 
felt quite faint-with the mighty load of honour 
just thrown upon his'delighted shoulders by his 

d-headed friend. The red-faced gentleman 
then sat down to the national air of Rat-tat-tat, 
played in full chorus with knives, forks, spoons, 
nuterackers, and knuckles,.on the polished sur- 
face of the mahogany table. ° 

“ We left the dinner-table at’a late hour, and 

I, in company with some otherfyoutigsters, 

2 a8 much mischief as we conveniently 

could without risking our detention by the 
strong arm of the law, we went down to’ the 
— and embarked jin a boat with’ the captain 
e ship. ‘How the sailors ever found her{in 

the darkness is a mystery to’ me to this day. 
Find her, however, fey did, and in half an hour 

rt) Lad " 

The next land’ to which we follow !him, and 
ge out to which is* very amusingly 
es on the shore of Hudson’s Bay, 

Where he tells us as {cleverly about the fur. 
hunted there as about ‘the fur-gowned 
at the Gravesend feast.’ He begins with 
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‘*This beautiful animal resembles in shape 
the common fox of England, but it is much 
larger, and jet black, with the exception of one 
or two white hairs along the back bone, and a 
pure white tuft on the end of the tail. <A single 
skin sometimes brings from twenty-five to thirty 
guineas in the British market ; but unfortunately 
they are very scarce. The silver fox differs from 
the black fox only in the number of white hairs 
with which its fur is sprinkled; and the more 
numerous the white hairs, the less valuable does 
it become. The cross fox is a cross between the 
black or silver and the red fox, The red fox 
bears a much inferior fur to the other kinds; 
yet it is a good article of trade, as this ‘species is 
very numerous. These four kinds of foxes are 
sometimes produced in the same litter, the 
mother being a red fox. The white fox bears 
about the same value as the red, and is also 
very numerous, particularly on the shores of 
Hadson’s Bay. The variety termed the blue fox 
is neither numerous nor very valuable. It is of 
a dirty blueish-gray colour, and seldom makes 
its appearance at the Company’s posts. 

“ Beaver, in days of yore, was the staple fur 
of the country ; but alas! the silk hat has given 
it its deathblow, and the star of the beaver has 
now probably set for ever—that is to say, with 
regard to men ; probably the animals themselves 
fancy that their Jucky star has just risen. The 
most profitable fur in the country is that of the 
marten. It somewhat resembles the Russian sable 
and generally maintains a steady price. These 
animals, moreover, are very numerous through- 
out most part of the Company’s territories, par- 
ticularly in Mackenzie’s River, from whence 
great numbers are annually sent to England.” 

The traffic in these and other articles is carried 
on by a peculiar mode of barter, or “‘ standard 
valuation, called in some parts of the country a 
castor. This is to obviate the necessity of cir- 
culating money, of which there is little or none 
excepting in the colony of Red River. Thus an 
Indian arrives at a fort with a bundle of furs, 
with which he proceeds to the Indian trading- 
room. There the trader separates the furs into 
different lots, and, valuing each at the standard 
valuation, adds the amount together, and tells 
the Indian (who has been gazing all the time at 
the procedure with great interest and anxiety) 
that he has got fifty or sixty castors; at the 
same time he hands the Indian fifty or sixty 
little bits of wood in lieu of cash, so that the 
latter may know, by returning these in payment 
of the -goods for which he really exchanges his 
skins, how fast his funds are decreasing. The 
Indian then proceeds to look round upon the 
bales of cloth, powder-horns, guns, blankets, 
knives, &c., with which the shop is filled, and 
after a good while makes up his mind to have a 
small blanket. ‘This being given him, the trader 
tells him that the price is six castors; the pur- 
chaser hands back six of his little bits of 
wood, and proceeds to select-something else. In 
this way he goes on till all his wooden cash is 
expended, and then, packing up his goods, 
departs to show his treasures to his wife, and 
another Indian takes his place.. The value of a 
castor is from one to two chillings. The natives 
gener visit the establishments of the Com- 
pene twice a~year—once in October, when they 

ring in the produce of their autumn hunts, and 
again in March, when they come in with that of 
the gréat. winter hunt, “ 





‘“ The number of castors that an Indian makes 
in a winter hunt varies from fifty to two hun- 
dred, according to his perseverance and activity, 
and the part of the country in which he hunts. 
The largest amount I ever heard of was made by 
a man called Piaquata-Kiscum, who brought in 
furs on one ocaasion, to the value of two hun- 
dred and sixty castors. The poor fellow was soon 
afterwards poisoned by his relatives, who were 
jealous of his superior abilities as a hunter, and 
envied him for the favour shown him by the 
white men.” 

From York Factory our ’Prentice is moved to 
the Red River, and his transit across the coun- 
try affords a good idea of its features. People 
do not travel even in third-rate steam-carriages 
there, nor do they enjoy many luxuries, comforts, 
or conveniences, as they pull, and trudge, and 
freeze along : 

** Red River is rather a populous place; the 
census taken in 1843 proved it to contain up- 
wards of 5,000 souls, and since then it has been 
rapidly increasing. 

‘¢ There is a paper currency in the settlement, 
which obviates the necessity of having coin 
afloat. English pence and halfpence, however, 
are plentiful. The lowest paper note is one 
shilling sterling, the next five shillings, and the 
highest twenty shillings. The Canadian settlers 
and half-breeds are employed, during the greater 
part of the year, in travelling with the Com- 
pany’s boats, and in buffalo hunting. The 
Scotch settlers are chiefly farmers, tradesmen, 
and merchants. 

“The rivers, which are crossed in wooden 
canoes, in the absence of bridges, are well stocked 
with fish. The principal kinds are goldeyes, 
sturgeon, and catfish. Of these I think the 
goldeyes the best, at any rate they are the most 
numerous. The wild animals inhabiting the 
woods and prairies are much the same as in the 
other parts of North America, viz.—wolves, 
foxes, lowe and black bears, martens, minx, 
musquash, rabbits, &c.; while the woods are 
filled with game, the marshes and ponds with 
ducks, geese, swans, cranes, and a host of other 
water-fowl,”’ 

The seasons may be contrasted with Thom- 
son’s. In North America there is no 

“ Come Gentle Spring, ethereal mildness come.” 
But still, “‘ spring, beautiful spring! returned 
again to cheer us in our solitude, and open into 
life the waters and the streams of Hudson’s Bay. 
And yet how different will be the reader’s idea 
of spring to what it really was! Spring, with its 
fresh green leaves and opening flowers, its eme- 
rald fields and shady groves, filled with the 
sounds of melody! No, reader, that is not the 
spring which we depict. Not quite so beautiful, 
but far more prized is the spring to those who 
spend a monotonous winter of more than six 
months in solitude. The sun'shines brightly in 
a cloudless sky, lighting up the pure white fields 
and plains with dazzling brilliancy. ‘The gush- 
ing waters of a thousand rills formed by the 
melting snow, break sweetly on the ear, like the 
well-remembered voice of a long absent friend. 
The whistling wings of wild fowl, as they ever 
and anon desert the pools of water, now opened 
in the lake, and hurry o’er the ‘forest trees, 
accords well ‘with the shrill cry of the yellow- 
leg and curlew, and the general wildness of the 
scene; while the now-reviving frogs chirrup 
gladly ‘in the swamps, to see the breaking up of 
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winter, and welcome back the spring. This is 
the spring I write of; and, to have a correct 
idea of the beauties and the sweetness of this 
spring, you must first spend a winter in Hud- 
son’s ~ F 

“As | said, then, spring returned. The ice 
melted, floated off, and vanished. Jack River 
flowed gently on its way, as if it had never gone 
to sleep, and the lake rolled and tumbled on its 
shores, as if to congratulate them on the happy 
change. Soon the boats began to arrive: first 
came‘ the ‘ Portage Brigade,’ in charge of L’Es- 
perance: there were seven or eight boats; and, 
ere long, as many fires burned on the green 
beside the fort, with a merry, careless band of 
wild-looking Canadian and half-breed yvoyageurs 
round each—and a more picturesque set of fel- 
lows I neversaw. They were all dressed out in 
new light blue capétes, and corduroy;trowsers, 
which they tied at the knee with beadwork 
gaiters. Moose-skin moccasins cased their feet, 
and their brawny sunburnt necks were bare; 
ascarlet belt encircled the waist of each; and 
while some wore hats with gaudy feathers, 
others had their heads adorned with caps and 
bonnets, surrounded with gold and silver tinsel 
hat-cords. A few, however, despising coats, 
travelled in blue and white striped shirts, and 
trusted in their thickly matted hair to guard 
them from the rain and sun. They were truly a 
wild yet handsome set of men; and no one, 
while he gazed on their happy faces as they lay 
or stood in careless attitudes round the fires, 
puffing clouds of smoke from their ever-burnin 
pipes, would have believed that these men ha 
eft their wives and families but the week before, 
and were yet to start on a five months’ voyage 
of the most harassing description, fraught with 
the dangers of the boiling cataracts and foaming 
rapids of the interior.” 

Then Winter comes torule-the varied year, and 
our hero goes out with a companion to shoot : 

* During the whole day we wandered about 


the woods, sometimes killing a few ptarmigan, 
and occasionally a kind of grouse, which are 
called by the people of the country wood par- 
tridges. While we were sauntering slowly along 
in the afternoon, a rabbit darted across our 
path ; the skipper fired at it without even put- 


ting the gun to his shoulder, and to his utter 
astonishment killed it, After this we turned to 
retrace our steps, thinking that as our game- 
bags were pretty nearly full, we had done enough 
for one day. Our sport was not done, however ; 
‘we came suddenly upon a large flock of ptarmi- 
an, which were so tame that they would not 
y, but merely ran from us a little way at the 
noise of each shot. The firing that now com- 
menced was quite terrific. C—— fired till both 
barrels of his gun were stopped up; the skipper 
fired till his powder and shot were done; and I 
fired till—J skinned my tongue! Lest any one 
should feel surprised at the last statement, I may 
as well explain Aow this happened. The cold 
had become so intense, and my hands so be- 
numbed with loading, that the thumb at last 
obstinately refused to open the spring of my 
powder-flask. A partridge was sitting impu- 
dently before me, so that in the fear of losing 
the shot, I thought of trying to open it with my 
teeth. In the execution of this plan, I put the 
brass handle to my mouth, and my tongue hap- 
pening to come in contact with it, stuck fast 
thereto,—or, in other words, was frozen to it. 
Upon discovering this, I instantly pulled the 
flask away, and with it a piece of shir about the 
size of asixpence. Having achieved this little 
feat, we once more bent our steps homeward. 

“* During our walk the day had darkened, and 
the sky insensibly become overcast. Solitary 
flakes of snow fell here and there around us, and 
a low moaning sound, as of distant wind, came 
mournfully down through the sombre trees, and, 
eddying round their trunks in little gusts, gently 





moved their branches, and died away in the 
distance. With an uneasy glance at these un- 
doubted signs of an approaching storm, we has- 
tened towards the fort as fast as our loads per- 
mitted us, but had little hope of reaching it 
before the first burst of the gale. Nature had 
laid aside her sparkling jewels, and was now 
dressed in her simple robe of white. Dark 
leaden clouds rose on the northern horizon, and 
the distant howling of the cold, cold wind struck 
mournfully on our ears, as it rushed fresh and 
bitterly piercing from the Arctic seas, tearing 
madly over the frozen plains, and driving clouds 
of hail and snow before it. Whew! how it 
dashed along—scouring wildly over the ground, 
as if maddened by the slight resistance offered 
to it by the swaying bushes, and hurrying impe- 
tuously forward to seek a more worthy object on 
which to spend its bitter fury! Whew! how it 
curled around our limbs, catching up mountains 
of snow into the air, and dashing them into 
impalpable dust against our wretched faces. 
Oh! it was bitterly, bitterly cold. Notwith- 
standing our thick wrappings, we felt as if 
clothed in gauze; while our faces seemed to 
collapse and wrinkle up as we turned our backs 
to the wind and hid them in our mittens, One 
or two flocks of ptarmigan, scared by the storm, 
flew swiftly past us, and sought shelter in the 
neighbouring forest. We quickly followed their 
example, and under the partial shelter of the 
trees, made the best of our way back to the fort, 
where we arrived just as it was getting dark, 
and entered the warm precincts of Bachelor’s 
Hall, like three animated marbled statues, so 
completely were we covered from head to foot 
with snow. 

* It was curious to observe the change that 
took place in the appearance of our gun-barrels, 
after we entered the warm room. The barrels, 
and every bit of metal upon them, instantly 
became white, like ground glass! This pheno- 
menon was caused by the moist atmosphere of 
the room being condensed and frozen ~ the 
cold iron. Any piece of metal, when brought 
suddenly out of such intense cold into a warm 
room, will in this way become covered with a 
pure white coating of hoar frost. It does not 
remain long in this state, however, as the warmth 
of the room soon heats the metal, and the ice 
begins to melt. Thus, in about ten minutes our 
guns assumed three different appearances: when 
we entered the house, they were clear, polished, 
and dry; in five minutes they were white as 
snow; and in five minutes more, they were 
dripping wet !” . 

Savite House was his next station; and 
another sporting excursion brings us a little 
more acquainted with native usages ; 

“ Ere long we filled our bags with ducks, 
geese, and plover. Towards the afternoon we 
arrived at a tent belonging to an old Indian 
called Morris. With this dingy gentleman we 
agreed to dine, and accordingly bent our steps 
towards his habitation. Here we found the old 
Indian and his wife squatting down on the floor 
and wreathed in smoke, partly from the wood 
fire which burned in the middle of the tent, and 
partly from the tobacco-pipes stuck in their 
respective mouths. Old Morris was engaged in 
preparing a kettle of pea-soup, in which were 

iled several plover, and a large white owl 
(these same owls, by the way, are, when skin- 
ned, comically very like young babies), while 
his wife was engaged in ornamenting a pair of 
mocassins with dyed quills, On our entrance, 
the old man removed his pipe, and cast an 
inquiring glance into the soup-kettle; this ap- 
parently gave him immense satisfaction, as he 
turned to us with a smiling countenance, and 
remarked (for he could speak capital Engi. 
having spent the most of his lite near York 
Factory) that ‘ duck lenty, but he too Aold to 
shoot mueh ; obliged to heat howl.’ This we 








agreed was uncommonly hard, and after pro. 
senting him with several ducks and a 
roposed an inspection of the contents of the 
Kettle, which being agreed to, we demolithed 
nearly half of the soup, and left him and his 
wife to ‘heat’ the ‘howl.’ After resting an 
hour with this hospitable fellow, we de 
to prepare our encampment ere it became dark, 
as we intended passing the night among the 
swamps, under our canoe. Near the tent we 
passed a fox-trap set on the top ofa pole, and, 
on inquiring, found that this was the machine 
in which Old Morris caught his ‘ howls.’ The 
white owl is a very large and beautiful bird, 
sometimes nearly as large as aswan. I shot one 
which measured five feet three inches across the 
wings, when expanded. They are in the habit 
of alighting upon the tops of blighted trees, and 
poles of any kind, which happen to stand con. 
spicuously — from the forest trees, for the 
urpose, probably, of watching for mice and 
ittle birds, on which they prey. Taking advan. 
tage of this habit, the Indian plants his trap on 
the top of a bare tree, so that, when the owl 
ights, it is generally caught by the legs.” 
mn another occasion, ‘‘ numerous islets (we 
are told) studded the lake, and on one of them 
we landed to collect gulls’ eggs. Of these we 
found enough ; but among them were a number 
of little yellow gulls, chattering vociferously, 
and in terrible consternation at our sgpeenh, 
while the old ones kept uttering the most plaint- 
ive cries overhead, e eggs were very small, 
being those of a small species of gull which fre- 
—_ those inland lakes in great numbers. 

e wind again began to rise; and after a little 
consultation on the subject, we landed, intending 
to spend the remainder of the day on shore, 
We now, for the first time since leaving York 
Factory, prepared dinner, which we expected 
would be quite a sumptuous one, having col- 
lected a good many eggs in the morning; so we 
set about it with alacrity. A fire was quickly 
made, the tea-kettle on, and a huge pot contain- 
ing upwards of a hundred eggs placed upon the 
fire. These we intended to boil hard and camry 
with us. Being very hungry, I watched the 

rogress of dinner with much interest, while the | 

ndians smoked in silence. While sitting thus, 
my attention was attracted by a loud whistling 
sound that greatly perplexed me, as I could not 
discover whence it proceeded. I got up once or 
twice to see what it could be, but found nothing, 
although it sounded as if close beside me. At 
last one of the Indians rose, and, standing close 
to the fire, bent in a very attentive attitude over 
the kettle of eggs, and after listening a little 
while took up one and broke it, when out came 
a young gull with a monstrous head and no 
feathers, squeaking and chirping in a most inde- 
fatigable manner! ‘So much for our dinner!’ 
thought I, as he threw the bird into the lake, 
and took out a handful of eggs which all proved 
to be much in the same condition, The warmth 
of the water put life into the little birds, which, 
however, was 7 destroyed when it began 
to boil. We did not despair, nevertheless, of 
finding a few good ones amongst them ; 60, after 
they were well cooked, we all sat round the 
kettle and commenced operations, Some were 
good and others slightly spoiled, while many 
were intersected with red veins, but the greater 
part contained boiled birds. The Indians were 
not nice, however, and we managed to make 4 
good dinner off them after all.” 

After this our author was.sent to Canada, and 
spent some time on Lake Winnipeg; but we 
haye quoted enough to show the wild and rough 
nature of these hunters’ and traders’ lives, and 
how agreeably they are painted by our offhand 
friend, Last year, on one of his journeys, he 
encountered Dr. Rae, who has just left England 
as the companion of Sir John Richardson ; 
as any notice of such a person must be more 
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than usually interesting at this period, we con- 

with an extract concerning him ; 

« He was on his way to York Factory for the 

of fitting out at that post an expedition 

Pie survey of the small a of the North 

American coast left unexplored by Messrs, Dease 

and Simpson, which will then provebeyondadoubt 

whether or not there is a communication by 
water between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
yound the north of America. Dr. Rae appeared 
to be just the man for such an expedition. He 
was very muscular and active, full of animal 

irits, and had a fine intellectual countenance. 

He was considered, by those who knew him well, 

to be one of the best snow-shoe walkers in the 

service, Was also an excellent rifle-shot, and 
could stand an immense amount of fatigue. 

Poor fellow ! greatly will he require to exert all 

his abilities and powers of endurance. He does 

not proceed as other expeditions have done— 

ely, with large supplies of provisions and 
men, but merely takes a very small supply of 
provisions and ten or twelve men. ‘These, how- 
ever, are all to be of his own choosing, and will, 
doubtless, be men of great experience in travel- 
ling among the wild regions of North America. 

The whole expedition is fitted out at the expense 

of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The party are 

to depend almost entirely on their guns for pro- 
visions ; and after proceeding in two open boats 
round the north-western shores of Hudson’s 

Bay as far as they may find it expedient or prac- 

ticable, are to land, place their boats in security 

for the winter, and then penetrate into these 
unexplored regions on foot. After having done 
as much as possible towards the forwarding of 
the object of his journey, Dr. Rae and his party 
are to spend the long dreary winter with the 

mimaux, and commence operations again 
early in the spring.” 

MRS. MAURY !!! 

An Englishwoman in America, By Sarah Mytton 
Maury. Authoress of ‘The Statesmen of Ame- 
ricain 1846.”” London and Dublin, Richardson 
&Son. Liv 1, Smith, Watts & Co. 

“Begar! here’s Mrs. Maury come again,”’ as the 

ballad says of Monsieur Tonson ; and in a thick 

volume too, to avenge herself for former rejec- 
tions, and persecute the drowsy world with 
further calls. Her first performance might be 
compared to a tenpenny nail, and the present to 

a tin tack ; so that the process of fixing or rivet- 

fing cannot be considered very sample But 

she is complete in herself. A phoenix among 

ale writers, though she does gabble after the 
fashion of another bird with which we are better 
acquainted, andin hatching hertransatlantic phe- 
nomena, is eo to that filthy habit we noticed 
before, of befouling her own, English, nest. 

What pity that the recent events on the conti- 

nent had not taken place before she scribbled 

her preface or dedication of January 31st.—How 

she might have heightened her picture of the 

miserable situation of England, and contrasted it 

yet more potently with the happy condition of 

the United States! But even before the Euro- 

pe ea was turned topsy turvy she could 
ve the pleasure of saying : 

“The Ministers of America repose on beds of 
toses compared with the uneasy couch on which 
8 tost the Government of England. Recent 
famines, taxation, railway speculation, contracted 
currency, the bank and its enormities, ominous 
ac between Church and State, the clamour 
of the unemployed labouring classes, the defi- 
ciency of revenue, and continuance of the income- 
tax, it, and expensive, and interminable 
wars [where #), the ruined West India Propri- 
etors, commercial and manufacturing stagnation 
such a3 was never known before, aggravated by 
mM entire want of confidence in the cial 





of European politics ;—all these lie heavy on the 
souls of her Ministers, and weigh down the 
mighty heart of England to the dust.” 

Alas, poor old England! It seems a pity that 
she could not emigrate, snug little island, popu- 
lation, and all together, just like a great steamer, 
and settle somewhere about the far West, soul, 
body, and breeches! It would not be so well 
to seek space and refuge towards the North, for, 
says Mrs. Maury: . 

‘*‘ Among other important changes, long anti- 
cipated and now impending, it seems highly 
probable that the Canadas will assert their inde- 
pendence. ‘Ihe injuries that Province received 
at the hands of the mother country, through the 
immigration of disease and pauperism during 
the last season, are full and sufficient reasons for 
declining her protection for the future. I am 

atified to see that the accomplished Louis 
_ er ar i is the present representative of Mon- 
treal. The Canadas must very shortly present 
the interesting spectacle of a French and Catholic 
Community asserting its Independence in the 
immediate vicinity of the Colonies of the Eng- 
lish Pilgrims ; and soon that noble but ill-used 
Province will form an additional family in the 
great Continent of Republics.”’ 

And with regard to other prospective changes 
she proceeds : 

“Some English and American Journals are 
reprobating the reported annexation of the 
Island of Cuba to the United States. Whether 
this should ever take place or not, to me, being 
equally the well-wisher of the white man and 
the black, it is satisfactory to know that America 
will never suffer the Cubanos and their slaves to 
become the spoil of English Abolitionists.”’ 

Having thus cleared her way, Mrs. M. is 
obliging enough to assure us that 

“The Declaration of American Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, and the 
Farewell Address of General Washington, have 
never been published in England. It is time 
that these noble Documents should be made 
known to the British Public ; and I cannot too 
highly appreciate the distinction of being the 
first to present them in an English garb to my 
Countrymen and my Countrywomen.”’ 

From this it would be inferred that the accom- 
plished and learned author has translated these 
noble documents from some other language into 
English for the benefit of her countrywomen ; 
but she has not (unfortunately) presented them 
to us in the original Yankee tongue, in which 
they were promulgated, so as to enable us to 
judge of the fidelity of the translation. Perhaps, 

owever, as they are perfectly well known, and 
have been universally read in the shape in which 
the well-informed lady has now for the first 
time reprinted them, we need the less regret 
this oversight. It may, possibly, be that she 
has seen some earlier draught of the publications, 
and possibly they might have been expressed 
somewhat after this fashion : 

Deciaration.—We argufy them facts to be 
eternally not to be repudiated :—That all men 
are born equal, of the same weight, strength, 
and colour, (except seven months’ babbies and 
niggers)—that they are all alike guaranteed by 
their Maker to do as they please, every man for 
himself, because life, liberty, and happiness are 
his special consarns, and nobody has a right to 
interfere, on pain of being most catawampously 
chawed up, &c., &c. 

But to leave these grand organic principles, 
we must come to lesser questions—viz., the 
punishment inflicted by the severe Mrs. Maury, 
on the desperate critics who did not fancy her 
first publication to be so ect as she did. Us, 
miserable, stand first in the dreadful category : 

“The Literary Gazette, the most exquisite bit 





capacity of the Administration ; the wrongs and 
Woes and crimes of Ireland, and the perplexities 





of line de laine that ever was printed, 
yielded ten columns (I believe) to the ‘ States- 
men of America.’ These Honourable Gentlemen 





have requested me to present their best acknow- 
ledgments to the polite ‘ Mousseline.’”’ 

It is true we did yield about eight columns to 
Mrs. Maury’s book, but to its title only, and not 
to the ‘* Statesmen of America,’’ about whom 
we did not utter one syllable (except to remark 
that her fulsome panegyrics must be disgusting 
to them and the good sense of that intelligent 
country); and therefore we cannot comprehend 
why they should have ane this silly person 
to, present their acknowledgments, &c. Surely if 
truth ought to be so complimented, compliments 
are more due from herself,* for the Literary Ga- 
zette, No. 1565, observed, ‘‘ We have read a good 
deal of senseless trash in our time, but to the 
published nonsensical foolery of Sarah Mytton 
Maury we yield the palm.”’ In fact, the volume 
tickled our fancy as a literary curiosity ; and so 
it seems to have been treated in America as well 
as England. The North American Review laughs 
at it, and provokes the indignation of the author, 
who, measuring talent by time, declares 

“It is truly somewhat derogatory to the 
dignity of a stately quarterly Periodical to break 
a lance, still less to wsnyy words, with a seven 
days’ newspaper ;—but that is not my affair. 
Chacun a son mauvais gout.” 

Why, Mrs, Maury, the world was created in 
seven days—don’t > paper with seven days,—it 
is mauvais got, and as we publish every Satur- 
day, we must stand up for that satisfactory 
period of literary gestation and delivery. That 
in her longer travel Mrs, Maury has some 
blessings to be thankful for, must rejoice every 
feeling bosom; and'we read with satisfaction her 
pleasant confession that, 

“The consolation administered to authors by 
their friends is very satisfactory, though it may 
lack somewhat of reverence for their Critics.” 

Of the nature of these consolations the ane 
nexed are spevimens : 

***Go on, byall means,’”’ said an eminent book- 
seller, ‘‘ ‘never think of what they say, your book 
is read, and will be read.’ * * * 

«This season it is the fashion to abuse every 
work that appears —next season, probably, it 
will be the fashion wes we every one that is 
published—and they hang together for the 
profession’s sake.’ 

“** How could you expect the “ Statesmen” 
and Institutions of America to be praised? 
Have you forgotten that the existing order of 
things in England must be supported—and that 
the Press is pledged to its defence” * * # 

“Tf I had known that you were publishing, 
I would have procured you some favourable 
reviews.’ s - . e 

“Where, after this, is the independence or 
originality of the Author? Between the Critic 
and the Public he has indeed almost ceased to 
exist.” 

Where, indeed! But from some strange 
quarters, nevertheless, they have their reward. 
At least Mrs, Maury has no reason to complain, 
for she kindly informs us: 

‘From ‘the shores of Lake Michigan I have 
already received sympathy and approval at the 
hands of many. From a friend in Liverpool I 
have learned that the Right Rev. the Catholic 
Bishop of New Zealand went out in a vessel 
commanded by a Captain who had on board a 
copy of the ‘Statesman ;’ the Bishop read the 
re and on landing claimed it for his own, 
From the Nuns of 
Maracaybo I have received three beautiful 
drinking cups made of bark, and painted.— 
These are things which come home to the heart 
of a writer.” 

No doubt of it, Thedrinking cup, Solomon 
himself tells us, is the heart’s comfort, amid its 
deepest woes and despair. The potations of Mrs. 
Maury,. we hope in sound old port (though 


and would not = with it. 








* We perceive on the fiy-leaf of her book that she has 
done so, for it is ** With best regards of Authoress.” 
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scarce in America), and none of the bark of 
which the vessels were composed, must have 
come home to her in the most agreeable manner, 
and made her for awhile forget her detested 
critics. We should have liked to see her when 
at her zenith or highest point of elevation, 
— would she, mighty Pythoness, exclaim as 
ere : 

‘Where interest and prejudice rule, truth is 
a libel, and finds no mercy. The progress of 
America is the great bugbear of England, and 
the pens that write in her praise are sure of 
persecution. I was prepared ‘to be hewn up as 
acarcase for the hounds ;’ and I do not feel very 
particularly uncomfortable under the infliction, 
considering all things. 

**¢ Politics in petticoats!’ exclaims one of 
those ejaculators—(I forget which.) Yes, poli- 
tics in petticoats—and let us ask, Why not? 
To every thinking mind, politics must be a sub- 
ject of interest, and particularly so to a Mother 
who has a stake of eight sons and three daughters 
in the country.” 

What a picture of intoxication!—Have me 
up as a carcase and be cursed to you, I don’t care 
a * *—fig. Petticoats! I snap my fingers at ye! 
Did yeever know eight sons and three daughters 
—‘“a stake,” by the way? We should have 
thought them a chevaur-de-frise where there 
were no petticoats. Petticoats, quotha! They 
are the very essence and soul of politics; and 
ps ey regret is that they are not worn by 
** The Statesmen of America.” This want alone 
detracts from their perfection. Yet, sensible of 


this, 

“IT have been accused, both by the English 
and by the American Press, of having bestowed 
excessive and indiscriminate praise upon the 
Statesmen. ‘The animadversions of the London 
Press go for nothing, because it is notorious that 
they are profoundly ignorant, not only of the 
politics, but of the very names of the distinguished 
men of the United States, The accusations of the 
American Press are of still less account; if 
these gentlemen deny that among their millions not 
two and twenty men of talent, virtue, and honour 
can be fownd,—these remarks reflect not upon 
me, but on their country.” 

Glorious logic, and powers of reasoning worthy 
the best flounced petticoat that ever adorned any 
United State, and sent forth eight sons and three 
daughters to defend and populate the land. You 
see how it is. The London go for nothing, 
because they know vag and the American 
Press go for less, because they know too much. 

“ Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty. Fisher found it: 
D—1 a thing was there in it 

But the binding round it.” 

Because the American reviewers question the 
fustian of Mrs. Maury’s adulation of a certain 
twenty-two individuals, Polk and Company, 
they are made to deny that the same number of 
men of talent, virtue, and honour, can be found 
in the Union!! That is not the opinion of one 
who draws the petticoat portrait thus : 

“ Aig pe 1s that of a Puseyite Protestant ; 
and while I am an uncompromising Republican 
or Democrat in America; in land, alas! 
through base and vile and ignominious fear, I 
am a strict Conservative, for, 

“ * Better it is to bear the ills we have, 
Than rush on others that we know not of.’” 

_ So that, after all, the uncompromising Repub- 
lican dreads the ills of a Republic, and through 
base and ignominious fear, strictly adopts the 
antagonist principle. 

But it is time we should offer a few words upon 
the body of the work—for these are all prelimi- 
naries —and they shall be very few. 

The health of one of her eight boys, breeding 
to surgery, becoming deranged, and Mrs. M. 
herself falling into indisposition, and being also 
anxious for the future establishment in life of 
her numerous family—she says ; 





“T am the Mother of eleven children — of 
eight sons and three daughters. Twelve years 
had scarcely elapsed between the births of the 
oldest and the youngest, and during a period of 
seventeen years my life had been exclusively 
devoted to the nursery and the school-room. 
I was the slave of my children; no hireling 
rocked their cradle, or soothed their infant tears ; 
no stranger was their nurse or their instructor. 
Mine has been the toil and mine the thought; 
mine is the reward, for as yet no cloud darkens 
their bright future. But this unceasing anxiety 
and labour at length undermined a naturally 
powerful constitution. Six years ago my mother 
died, and six weeks after she had been taken 
from the sorrow to come, Hy Rese pe the 
caprice of commerce, found himself penniless ; 
three weeks after this event my youngest child 
was born. Sorrow and over-exertion had —_— 
completed the ruin of my health, when fres 
calls were made upon my exhausted powers. 
Nine of the children, during the winter of 
1844-5, were seized with the whooping cough, 
and after nursing them successfully through it, 
I was myself attacked, and suffered of course 
severely. It left me in astate of nervous de- 
pression, which I could not have conceived, had 
I not been myself the sufferer; and for the 
benefit of those who are the victims of so cruel 
a malady, I venture to narrate the effects which 
I experienced, not only from this disease- (for 
such it is) of the nerves, but also the benefit 
which I derived froma sea voyage, and the change 
of climate and of scene. The suffering was 
constant ; I was the cause of misery by day and 
by night to all around me. I fancied the bed 
shook under me at night, and I never ventured 
to sit longer than ten minutes on the same chair, 
believing that it would immediately break down, 
or else that the floor was giving way under my 
weight. My household duties were a source of 
indescribable difficulty,—to order dinner re- 
quired an exertion of mind quite above my 
capacity, and the household accounts were as 
overwhelming and perplexing to my bewildered 
apprehension as those of the Treasury of the 
United Kingdom, or that monument of monetary 
confusion, the Bank of England. I wearied my 
friends with personal ees Boge and my hus- 
band with tears. At last I thought that I car- 
ried a weight on my head, my sight became 
impaired, I fancied that I was deaf, had a noise 
of water in my ears, and, pour comble, I at length 
became satisfied that I should immediately have 
some kind of fit or attack in my head.” 

We need not enter into a chronological exami- 
nation of the dates of the children’s births, as 
that is not of so much consequence as the advice 
to Ma’s who are seized with whooping cough, 
and are attended with the sad symptoms of Mrs. 
Maury’s case—namely, the extreme difficulty 
of ordering dinner—the bother of butchers’ and 
bakers’ bi e bed-shaking every night—the 
water in theears—the weight on the head—and, 
notwithstanding that impediment, the jumping 
out of chairs every ten minutes, till the nuisance 
becomes the cause of misery by day and by night 


1| to all around. This state at length she informs 


the deeply interested public ‘became intolera- 
ble ;”” and we are not in the least surprised to 
hear that Mr. Maury “ at all times a firm believer 
in the efficacy of asea voyage,” most earnestly set 
to work to persuade his dear wife how much 
good it would do her to bid’ him good bye, and 
erogs the Atlantic. He got two medical friends, 
Mr. Lawrence, of Whitehall-place, London, and 
Mr. Stevenson, of Birkenhead, Liverpool, to 
give a decided approval to his suggestion, and in 
alucky hour for him, though unlucky for us and 
a portion of the public, succeeded in getting rid 
of his troublesome companion. She arranges 
to go—and the family chronicle proceeds : 

‘* Our second son was the only child whose 
constitution was not robust; he was not what 





is called a delicate child, but there were certain 
irregularities in the system, which until the age 
of fourteen had baffled all the medical treatment 
whichhad been bestoweduponhim. The digestion 
was extremely rapid, and his food, though always 
of the most nourishing description, did not pro- 
duce the growth and strength which should na- 
turally be developed at his age. This hurried 
digestion was accompanied by an irregularity in 
the circulation of the blood, and consequently, 
if in order to add to his strength I fed him too 
highly, the consequences were a frequent and 
excessive discharge of blood from the nostrils,” 

His physical constitution appears to have closely 
resembled his mother’s literary constitution. 
The same irregularities in the system, weakness, 
yet absence of delicacy, indigestion, disorder in 
the secretions and hurried circulation of crudi- 
ties, instead of a wholesome fluid, and the ex. 
cessive discharge of—let us substitute for blood 
from the nostrils, ink from the poor bewildered 
brain-—and the parallel will be complete. But 
the cream of the business lies in the cure for all. 
this botheration. In the sincere hope that her 
details may be of service to others “ who are 
similarly situated,”’ i.e. with eleven children, 
the second a sickly doctor, and a husband 
wearied out of his life, she proposes the unde- 
niable remedy of sailing across the ocean, and 
writing as much drivel as its bed might contain. 
The “ slave to her family” tells us of her “ inve- 
terate habits of society ;’”’ which contradiction 
is capped by a comment so far above our com- 
prehension that we are glad to give it up and 
print it as an oracular puzzle for our ingenious 
ret Th uliarly dwel 

“ This last enquiry was peculiarly dwelt upon 
by Mr. Maury, w vy Riek» recalled the vinden 
and melancholy reflection of his father, prompted 
by the sad experience of his own widowhood and 
also of my husband’s—the father and the son 
had each borne to the shores of England a 
daughter of their country—had borne them 
thither but to die; and the emphatic words of 
that venerable man still ring in my ear, as he 
thus addressed my husband, who had alluded to 
his wish to carry me his English partner to Ame- 
rica; ‘My son, every exotic will thrive in a 
foreign land except a woman.’ ”’ 

We have, probably, afforded too much notice 
to this absurdity, but extreme impertinence, 
even in the sex, deserves to be abated; and the 
defects of female education are so vividly por- 
trayed in the whole performance, that it seemed 
to challenge exposure. The writer boasts: 

‘*My education had been directed by a dis- 
tinguished Barrister, who was appointed by Mr. 
Canning to the Recordership of Bombay, and! 
was three years in London under the tuition of 
the first masters of the metropolis,” : 

And to what purpose ?—to scribble an infinity 
of utternonsense,—to prove, inter alia, that squat- 
ting in America is a precious remedy for every 
political or social evil : q 

“‘ America is as much crowded as we are with 
merchants and professions. True, but they 
have still the soil, fresh and vast, which offers 
her bosom to the plough, and her golden fruits 
to the reaper. Disappointed in the Church, the 
Law, and Physic, and ruined in Trade, a man 
may yet seek the primitive forest ; the sor may 
yet be his ession and his inheritance, he 
may fall back on a and by the sweat 
of his brow he may live, and offer to those whom 
heaven has bestowed upon him the blessed 
bread of abundance. This is the privilege of 
America—this is her present portion upon 
earth.” i 

Vive squatting! it is the cure for all. Here is 
a portrait of our second son, as es for & 
location in the primitive forest, alongside the 
Chippewaws or Choctaws, as he embarked on 
leaving Liverpool : 

* An incident of 


rather an amusing kind had 
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occurred when we were getting on board, The 
ship was slowly moving out of the dock entrance 
oo I was prepared to climb up her side, when, 
suddenly, the distance became rather too wide 
for a lady’s step, and Captain Bursley, who 
stood waiting to assist us up the plank, called 
loudly to Mr. Maury, ‘No, hand me up the 
Doctor first."* Whereupon the Doctor, arrayed 
in acomplete suit of pepper and salt, consisting 
of a surtout coat with tails mee nearly to 
the ground, and trousers made with feet so as to 
cover the 8 ings, a low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed, straw hat upon his head, and a pair of 
yellow slippers, was mounted up to the gaze of 
the crowd, who regarded with curiosity the 
urchin that was supposed to be the Esculapius 
of the ship.” 

The voy out and all the rest is of precisely 
similar stat For example : 

“ The 7th of May was the 18th anniversary of 
our wedding day, and Captain Bursley, whom 
I had known for fifteen years, produced a bottle 
of his choicest Madeira in honour of the occa- 
sion, informing the officers of the ship that we 

the quiver which holds the blessing. * * 

“ During the wind, the Doctor sat up in the 
main mast enjoying the scene; he pulled away 
at the ropes very often and evidently gained 
strength daily. is was the greatest day of 
trial to the steward ;—at breakfast we did but 
clumsily—toast, milk, and mutton chops, and 
salt fish and eggs, and coffee and tea, reeled on 
the table in glorious confusion, and at last a 
basin full of soft sugar fell into an Irish stew,” 

And in the stew we leave Mrs, Maury and 
the sugar—sorry that we have none to offer her 
as a sweetening to her foolish and tasteless pub- 
lications. 








MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes 
Strickland, Vol, XII. Colburn, 

Wits this volume the author concludes her 
graceful, useful, and successful undertaking, and 
most judiciously rests with the reign of Queen 
Anne, since any attempt to trace the Brunswick 
succession of queens must have been not only 

, ,but impossible to construct on data 
as yet accessible to any writer. Throughout 
the whole series we have observed in Miss 
Strickland (and her associated sister) an earnest 
desire to be impartial and speak the truth; to 
conceal nothing, to broach no favourite theories, 
and to reason to the best of her judgment upon 
the documents and events it has been her task 
torecord. That she has thereby exposed her- 
self to some objections and obloquy was a 
necessary consequence ; for English History has 
its parties and partizans as warm and staunch as 
the polities of the passing day. The antagonist 
principles which now distract the world are not 
new, but of old standing and continuance among 
mankind; and only change the names, and you 
have the same divisions which have existed 
since society was constituted; the same struggles 
rine government, and for the participa- 
tion of the goods, and avoidance of the ills, of 
life, The same question between Cloth of 
Gold and Coat of Friese! Whether any of 
the author’s arguments may be controverted 
or not, it is not our purpose to inquire; it is 
i a us to repeat our conviction that 
she has fairly endeavoured to steer clear of 
Prejudices, to take no side, and to bring for- 
ward openly and unreservedly all the points 
which could make either one way or another 


—for or against the — whose conduct she 
Was investigating. her preface, she de- 


r against some charge of an undue 
y ve vhich Roman Catholic Queens,—a 

e Ww. tous, appears quite ridiculous. 
That she has unfolded many sedouining traits in 





the much reviled and unhappy race of Stuarts 
is another of her imputed faults ; but surely she 
has invented nothing —e them, and the 
evidence she has produced on their behalf must 
be left to be balanced with the conflicting allega- 
tions on the other side. Her promised biography 
of Mary of Scotland will probably expose her to 
more censures of the same kind from the same 
quarters. 

In the volume before us, Anne is seen, first as 
an oppressed heir apparent, and then as a 
crowned slave. King William is painted in 
very dark colours, but we need not enter upon 
particulars, and shall only select the last three 
pages of incidental novelty, not so much as a 
specimen of the memoir, as for the entertain- 
ment of our readers : 

‘‘No monument, not so much as the simplest 
tablet marks the spot where queen Anne rests ; 
nor could the humblest female pauper that ever 
breathed her last in a workhouse, repose less 
distinguished in death than this queen of Great 
Britain. 

‘The church of England owes her some me- 
morial, for she deprived herself of much personal 
pomp and Segemaenee in order to benefit the 
church, and she stands indubitably at the head 
of the short but illustrious list of protestant 
founders. In ancient times, when a monaste 
or a college was endowed, the tomb of the foun- 
der was carefully preserved and gratefully re- 
garded through succeeding ages; but vainly 
ma 
of the Bounty which amplified the scanty livings 
of that church, the-clergy of which are (as often 
> pate the worst and the best paid of any in 
the world. 

‘Although queen Anne was, before she depart- 
ed this life, on friendly terms with the king of 
France, she made no effort to afford sepulture to 
the uninterred bones of her father, and that duty 
finally devolved on a distant kinsman. In fact, 
the body of James II. remained unburied for a 
century after his daughter’s death, and the cir- 
cumstances regarding it form the last extraordi- 
nary incidents in the history of the regal person- 
ages of the house of Stuart. 

** Lights were kept burning round the hearse 
of James II. until the French revolution. How 
strange that the bones of the stranger and the 
exile in the land should be reverenced, when 
those of the royal personages of France were 
disinterred and profaned! The church of the 
Benedictines in the Faubourg St. Jacques was 
desecrated, and turned into a cotton-spinning 
factory ; but when the revolutionists opened the 
coffin of James II., they found the corps entire, 
and in an extraordinary state of preservation. 
James had always been greatly beloved and 
revered in France, and, at the sight of his 
remains, the crowd were seized with supersti- 
tious awe, and they defended them from those 
who would have destroyed them. - The munici- 
pee authorities took possession of the hearse and 
: dy a but me, eople pe fe to see them 

rom all parts of Paris, and being willing to pa 
for the sight, the functionaries charged home 
sous to a franc for admission, and made the 
show of our king’s corps a profitable concern. 
Will it be credited, that in the midst of the 
infidelity of the revolution, whispers went of 
miracles performed by the corps of James II. ? 
Robespierre ordered the body to be buried, 
which was not done, but it was carefully and 
reverently preserved. * 
“When the allies came to Paris, in 1813, the 
body of the unfortunate James II. still remained 
above ground, and the strange circumstance 
being mentioned to George 1V., he generously 





“* The incidents here detailed and reduced to narrative, 
were carefully collected by personal pong from the 
traditions of Paris and of St. Germains, and from the 
information of some family connexiong of the author who 





*''My son, at that time a shrimp for fourteen years of age,” 


attended the long-delayed funeral,” 


we ask for the monument of the foundress | dr 


ordered the bones of his kinsman to be carried 
in funeral procession from Paris to St. Germains, 
and there interred in the church. The long- 
delayed funeral of James II. then took place 
with royal grandeur. No mourners of his 
lineage attended his coffin on its return to St. 
Germains, for his race had passed away; yet 
his pou followed him to the grave; for most 
of the English in Paris, setting aside all religious 
and — differences, attended the cortége, in 
the deepest mourning. The indications of respect 
were extraordinary. Every English person be- 
haved as if following the coffin of a beloved 
sovereign, who had died only the previous week. 

‘* George IV. ordered a monument to be raised 
in the church of St. Germains to the memory of 
his unfortunate predecessor. It is of white, 
grey, and black marble, and notwithstanding its 
simplicity, it possesses some elegance. An in- 
scription in Latin marks the name and rank of 
the deceased, and the fact of his interment, in 
1813.¢ James II, is the only British sovereign 
deceased between the year 1603 and 1813 to 
whom a funeral monument has been raised. So 
closes the last historical incident relating to our 
ancient line, 


“ POSTSCRIPT. , 

** As the following letter, the only specimen 
from the pen of queen Anne in her girlhood, was 
still reposing inedited among the muniments of 
the noble family to whose ancestress it was ad- 
essed when Vol. X. was printed, it is appended 
to the end of her life. 

‘* Princess ANNE oF York} To Lapy Apstzy, 

WIFE OF Sir ALLEN ApsLEY.§ 

“The commencement of the letter consists of 
excuses for not having written before. 

‘* * Bruxelles [Brussels], Sept. 20. 

‘* * Twas to see a ball [I have been tosee a ball] 
at the court incognito, which I likede very well ; 
it was in very good order, and some danc’d well 
enought ; indeed, there was Prince Vodenunt 
that danc’d extreamly well, as well if not better 
than ethere the duke of Monmouth or sir E, 
Villiers,|| which I think is very extrordinary. 
Last night againe I was [J have been] to see fyer 
works and bonfyres, which was to celebrate the 
king of Spain's weding ; they were very well 
worth seeing indeed, All the people fear are 
very sivi/, and except you be othere ways to 
them they will be so to you. As for the town it 
is a great fine town. Methinks tho, the streets 
are not so clean as they are in Holland, yet they 
are not so dirty as ours; they are very well 

aved, and very easy—they onely have od smells. 
My sister Issabella’s lodgings and mine are much 
better than I expected, and so is all in this 
place. For our lodgings they wear all one great 
room, and now are divided with board into 
severall, 

“* My sister Issabella has a good bed-chamber,, 

“+ The singular fact that the corps of James 11. awaited 
burial through the whole of the last century, is confirmed 
by many tourists. The anecdote, which is told with so 
much malice by Horace Walpole, alludes to the circum- 
stance; he says, ‘ that when the duchess of Buckingham, 
the daughter of James II. by Catherine Sedley, came to 
Paris, she visited her father’s hearse, which contained his 
body. The monk who showed the chapel observed to her 
that the = of the poor king was very shabby, in hopes 
she would have replaced it with a new one;’ but to the 
extreme delight of Horace, the appeal was unavailing.” 

“ ¢ Hol ph, the original being in the possession of the 
noble family. of Bathurst, the descendants of that of 
Apsley. The author has been fayoured by the kindn 

lady Georgiana Bathurst with a copy of this inedited. 
letter of Anne.” ; 

“3 Lady Apsley was the mother of lady Bathurst, the wife 
of sir Benjamin Bathurst, treasurer of the household to 
the Princess Anne. Lady Bathurst was probably placed 
in the service of the Princess Anne, as she mentions her 
as one of her earliest friends in a letter written when 

ueen, in 1705. ‘This letter, the only one we can produce 

m the pen of Anne previous to her marriage, has been 
brought to light from family archives by the kinduess of 
lady Georgiana Bathurst.” : i 

«| Well known to the readers of these biographies as the 
‘brother of Elizabeth Villiers, and master of the horse to 











the princess of Orange, and afterwards as lord Jersey.” 
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with a chimney in it; there is a little hole to 
put by things, and between her room and 
mine there is an indiferent room without a chim- 
ney ; then mine is a good one with a chimney, 
which was made a purpose for me. I havea 
closet and a aya for my trunks, and ther’s 
(there’s) alittle place where our women dine, 
and over that such anothere. I doubt I have 
quite tirde out your patience, so that I will say 
no more, onely beg you to believe me to be what 
I realy am, and will be your very affectionate 
Sreinde, ANNE. 
“*« Pray remember me verykindly toSir Allin.’”’ 
We congratulate Miss Strickland on the faith- 
ful completion of her labours ; and on their 
merit, especially after she got clear of the earlier 
rtions, where the antiquarian research was so 
y and difficult for a female, however intelli- 
ent and — For popular favour, 
ew works of the kind possess superior, or equal, 
attractions. 





PARIS; THE PYRENNEES. 


Lettres sur les Pyrennées ; ou, Voyage de Paris au 
Canigou. Par Achille Jubinal. Paris: Amyot. 
Ir cannot be a matter of much surprise that so 
few volumes have issued this year from the 
Parisian Press. Everybody, for the last month, 
has been fully occupied.in writing or reading 
newspapers: no less than forty-one new daily 
journals have appeared, and we have little doubt 
that before;the meeting of the National Assembly, 
as many more will see the light of day. Every 
. individual who has ever put his pen to paper, 
and committed the indiscretion of declaring that 
he has a lite taste, has not only the oppor- 
tunity, but is ost obliged by the importuni- 
ties of his friends, to join in the concoction of a 
mew journal; and whatever his predilections 
may be, to become a political essayist. He is 
at once supposed to be capable of writing essays 
upon every subject connected with the state and 


with religion, and to be suddenly inspired with 


an intimate acquaintance with all those matters 
towhich we slow and cautious people in England, 
have been devoting earnest attention and un- 
wearied diligence, for half a century, without 
arriving at definite conclusions. Points which 
have been discussed by Adam Smith, by Ricardo, 
by Huskisson, and by innumerable political 
economists, which have baffled the greatest of 
our parliamentary debaters, are settled without 
doubt or difficulty by our newly-fledged politi- 
cians of Paris. e currency question ; the issue 
of paper money ; state education ; the diminu- 
tion of the hours of labour; the best form of 
government; the combination laws, are all 
treated of, with a flippancy and a dogmatism 
that are amusing and instructive. ‘lo sober 
British tastes it seems quite incomprehensible 
that a writer of enthusiastic poetry, a concoctor 
of romantic tales, should take upon himself, 
‘without a previous education, the instruction of 
the public on political matters. The responsible 
editors of newspapers, like every ‘other class of 
individuals in our community, are men who for 
years have been devoting their time and their 
minds to the subject in which they would excel; 
they have watched public events, havestudied the 
characters of those men who have come forward 
to take a upon the great theatre of the 
world, and have rendered themselves familiar 
‘with ancient and modern history, and by slow 

i have attained the high positions 
which they hold in their respective journals. In 
Paris every one is considered equal to the task, 
every man attempts it; the only individual who 
seems to have the good sense to know that there 
are limits to every one’s power, is Beranger, 
who honestly avows that he has some modesty, 
and no desire to mingle in the strife ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the indefatigable Alexandre 
Dumas'has grasped the aceptre of a new paper 





“ La Liberté,’’* and has, with the same {facility 
with which he gets up a new novel, not only 
dashed at a few slashing leading articles, but 
given in its ponderous columns a new constitu- 
tion for France, a new form of government, 
which, with all due respect for that enterprising 
statesman, is much better adapted for his spe | 
created ‘‘ Isle of Monte Christo,”’ or for the still 
more admired “‘ Island of Laputa.” The large 
caution-money required for a journal, and the 
“timbre” duty beingnow taken off the newspapers, 
and the absence of a censor, seem to have in- 
spired the community with a taste for purchasing 
everything that appears—in fact it is the only 
commodity that sells; and whilst-trade is stag- 
nant, credit at an end, and money not to be seen, 
there still can be found two sous, the price of 
the most expensive of the papers, to gain the 
last opinion of those politicians who, during the 
last four weeks, have found out that they were 
always Republicans, and are fully capable of 
guiding public opinion. Still, however, do we- 
look in vain for such articles as occasionally ap- 
peared in the Journal des Débats and in the Con- 
stitutionel, and which every one recognised as 
the production of a reflecting mind, as the well- 
matured manifesto of a statesman whose ripened 
judgment was founded upon a knowledge of the 
striking characteristics of the great people to 
whom they were addressed ; and that they were 
not written to excite their passions, to obtain a 
momentary popularity, but to carry conviction 
to the reason, and to give confidence to the world. 
It is quite refreshing and delightful to find 
something that does not breathe of republics, 
of revolutions, of trees of liberty, of elections, 
and of clubs ; to meet a once familiar friend, not 
in the uniform of the National Guard, but in that 
modest yet elegant costume in which first we 
knew him; to hail him in the character which 
he best supports, and to give him the tribute of 
approbation which he deserves. We took up the 
new volume of Achille Jubinal with unmingled 
pleasure, and as we glanced at its title-page we 
expected to find him ransacking some newly- 
discovered library in some old chateau, describ- 
ing some exquisite specimen of tapestry, or ex- 
plaining the mysteries of some ancient armories 
which might still have their existence on the 
French and Spanish sides of the Pyrennees ; no 
sooner, however, had we cominenced our perusal 
of this charming volume, than we found that he 
had for a time abandoned his antiquarian lore, 
—that he had left his parchments, the rusty 
swords, and the embroideries of bygone cen- 
turies, for the wondrous book of nature,—that 
tired and wearied with the busy hum of men, 
sick of the monotonous gaieties of a Paris life, 
as well as of its sedentary occupations, he had 
rushed to the country, and sought not its quiet 
and its soothing influence, but nature in all its 
grandeur, in all its varied forms of magnificence ; 
not contented with verdant plains and smilin 
scenes of agricultural industry, he had visite 
that which he has so edmirably described, the 
stupendous scenery of the mountain chain that 
divides the two mighty nations. Probably there 
are few writers at the present day. who can de- 
scribe the character of the scenery they most 
admire. Since the days of Walter Scott, there 
have been very few who could paint with taste and 
yet with accuracy such a picture as could gratify 
one who had never beheld it; there generally 
appears, where it has been attempted, either an 
overcharge of the colouring, or so much labour 
in the description, so many details, so much of 
wordy matter, that no striking effect is produced, 
and here it is that Achille Jubinal more particu- 
larly excels; there is a warmth, a vigour of 
style, and, above all, an enthusiasm in his own 
feeli whivh he contrives to impart to those 
who commit themselves to the fascination of his 


* See our Parig letter, received since this was written. 
ED, 4,6, ; 
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pen. Whilst we are gratified in travelling over 
ground with him as a most agreeable companion, 
thoroughly versed in all those branches of know. 
ledge which render him so delightful, we pause 
with expectation when he points out the pic. 
turesque effects, the sublime spectacles which 
were presented to his view. His description of 
Gavarni, of its splendid cascade, its stalactites, 
would alone proclaim him a poet and a painter ; 
but there are innumerable passages throughout 
his work which call for admiration, and prove 
that he has all that energy of mind and of 
thought which fit him for the best purposes of 
life. In our notice some months ago of his 
antiquarian researches, we congratulated the 
literary public on the appointment which he had 
received from the Minister of Public Instruction 
to visit Spain, to obtain from the great libraries 
of Madrid and of the South, some new materials 
for those antiquarian researches by which he 
has gained his celebrity. Sincerely do we trust 
that the commission, which has necessarily been 
superseded by the Provisional Government, will 
not be recalled, however much we may be dis- 
posed to believe that he may be serviceable in 
the National Assembly, for which he will most 
probably be returned by his admiring fellow- 
citizens, who have been pleased to put him in 
nomination; we shall regret to see him leave, for 
the barren field of politics, the ground that he 
now occupies ; we looked forward with great in- 
terest to his journey to Spain, it is almost unex- 
plored ground, and exactly that which would 
amply repay his industry and his talent, and we 
yet hope that we are not destined toadisappoint- 
ment. If his visit to the Pyrenriees only has 
furnished him with such ample means of writing 
an agreeable and instruetive volume, what may 
not reasonably be expected from him, if he be 
allowed to finish the journey thus delightfully 
commenced? 








PHILOLOGY. 
The English Language. By R. G. Latham, M.D, 
8vo. Pp. 581. Taylor and Walton. 

To the vast fund of information collected by 

ears of most laborious research before, Dr. 
am has in this second edition added almost 
as much more of profound interest as would 
constitute a new work of great philological and 
ethnological value. ‘wo important points are 
urged by the author. Ist, that miuch time is 
unprofitably wasted in every existing mode of 
teaching English Grammar; and, -2dly, that it 
is, after all, not taught systematically, so as to be 
really founded on principles and rules, but left 
to the chances of habit and partial observation. 
To remedy this defect is the main aim of 
Dr. Latham’s investigations and theory; and he 
lays down broadly the foundation, on which the 
English language should be studied in the same 
disciplined manner in which youth are instructed 
in the Latin or Greek. ith regard to the 
volume itself, it is truly stated to be partly 
historical and partly logical—the historical por- 
tions exhibiting the way in which words and 
inflections have been used; the logical, the way 
in which they ought to be used. The whole 
induction on ‘which modern philology rests is 
held to be based on historical investigation. It 
is out of our bounds to follow the author 
through his principal divisions ; and far more 80 
to enter upon his critical exposition of Syntax and 
Prosody. In fact, offering our hearty praise to 
the execution of a work of such magnitude and 
worth—a work to be referred to and highly 
prized as an authority, wherever and whenever 
the origin, structure, and changes of our living 
tongue are sought to be understood—we, in one 
brief quotation, give the grand outline on which 
the whole is built, and leave the details to 
scholars of every age, from the Academy to the 
the Learned Library. Summing up 
statements Dr, L. aays; 
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“§ 28, Ineach of the three preceding chapters 
a separate stock of languages has been con- 
sidered; and it has been shewn, in some degree, 
how far languages of the same stock differ from 
or with each other. 

«Furthermore, in each stock there has been 
some particular language that especially illus- 
trates the English. 

“In the Gothic stock there has been the An- 

lo-Saxon ; inthe Celtic the Welsh; and in the 
Elassical the Anglo-Norman. 

“Nevertheless, the importance of the lan- 
guages of these three divisions is by no means 

ual. The Gothic languages supply the basis 
of our investigations. ‘The Celtic affords a few 
remnants of that language which the Anglo- 
Saxon superseded. The Anglo-Norman exhibits 
certain superadded elements, 

*§ 29, Over and above the Gothic, Celtic, 
and Classical lan, es, there are others that 
illustrate the English. Some of vur commonest 
words must be explained by means of languages 
that have yet to be mentioned; whilst the gram- 
matical inflection can be but half understood 
= going beyond the groups already enu- 


merated. 

“The Gothic, Celtic, and Classical stocks are 
but subordinate divisions of a wider class. Each 
and all of them have a sufficient amount of 
mutual affinities to be illustrative of each other ; 
and each and all are contained, along with other 
groups of equal value, under a higher denomin- 
ation in philology ; a fact that involves two ad- 
ditional questions. 

“1, What is the nature of that affinity which 
connects languages so different as those of the 
Gothic, Celtic, and Classical stocks? e. 9. What 
is the amount of likeness between the Welsh and 
Portuguese, the Greek and Islandic, the Latin 
and Gaelic, the Anglo-Saxon and Italian ? 

“2, What other philological groups are con- 
nected with each other, at wk the languages 
already noticed, by the same affinities which 
connect the Gothic, Celtic and Classical stocks ? 
Whatever these languages may be, it is nearly 
certain that they will be necessary on some point 
or other, for the full illustration of the English. 

“As both these questions are points of gene- 
ral, tather than English, philology, and as a 
partial angwer may be got to the first from 
attention to the de; in which the body of the 
present work exhibits illustrations drawn from 
widely different ] ages, the following state- 
ments are condiienel sufficient : 

“§ 30. The philological denomination of the 
class which contains the Gothic, Celtic, and 
Classical divisions, and, along with the lan- 
guages contained therein, all others similarly 
allied, is Indo-European ; so that the Gothic, 
Celtic, and Classical languages are Indo-Euro- 


pean, 
a All Indo-European languages illustrate each 


er. 
“{ 31. The other divisions of the great Indo- 
European group of languages are as follows :— 


uhing an nev myo i i This 
s the proper Persian ages of Persia 
(Iran) in all their stages, the Curd language, 
and all the languages of Persia and India (few 
ornumerous) derived from the Zend or Sanskrit. 
“2. The Slavonic stock of a ty This 
contains the no of Russia, Poland, Bohe- 
mia, and of the Slavonian tribes in general. 
“8, The Lithuanic stock of languages. 
This contains the Lithuanic of Lithuania, the 
old Prussian of Prussia (now extinct), and the 
t h or Livonie of Courland and Livonia. 
4,5,6. The Classical, Gothic, and Celtic 
stocks ane the catalogue of languages un- 
> pp Ando-European, and at the same time 
ey explain the import of the term. Indo-Eu- 
pr. is the name of a class which embraces 
Majority of the languages of Europe, and is 
extended over Asia as far Jndva. Until the Celtic 





wis shewn by Dr. Prichard to have the same 
affinities with the Latin, Greek, Slavonic, Lithu- 
anic, Gothic, Sanskrit, and Zend, as those 
tongues had with each other, the class in ques- 
tion was called Indo-Germanic ; since, up to that 
time, the Germanic languages had formed its 
western limit.” 








SIBERIAN METEOROLOGY, ETO. 

({Erman’s Siberia; Fourth Notice: Conclusion.) 
Havine given as much as we conveniently can 
cf the Chinese intercourse, we must now trace 
back again to the north, and conclude with two 
or three quotations of scientific value. At 
Yakutsk, M. Erman says: 

“‘The magnetical results of the last journey 
were now examined more narrowly, and it was 
clear that we had, in fact, crossed the meridian 
of the Siberian magnetic pole between Irkutsk 
and Yakutsk. The magnetic attraction of the 
earth was decidedly greater between Kirensk and 
Beresovoi Ostrov than at any other point which 
we had visited, in the same parallel of latitude 
to the east or west. The pole sought for had 
there exhibited its greatest force, and extended 
its influence furthest to the south; and, conse- 
quently, we must have been there on the same 
meridian with it. This probably took place at 
Parshinsk, in longitude 111°-27 E. In Beresovoi 
Ostrov, indeed, in longitude 117°°32 E., I found 
the magnetic force somewhat greater; but this 
observation was certainly irregular, for, before 
we arrived there, in Kantinsk and Yerbinsk, 
there was already a perceptible decrease in com- 
— with Parshinsk. Similar consequences 
ollowed from the observed series of directions 
of the horizontal needle. In the vicinity of a 
centre of forces, these lie, almost exactly, in 
plains passing through that point and the centre 
of the earth. But now from the places between 
Irkutsk and Yakutsk, I found them directed to 
& point in longitude 112°-26 E., and latitude 
82°°5 N. 

“Furthermore, the connection between the 
magnetical conditions of a place and those of its 
warmth, received a striking confirmation, for 
here we were at once close upon the meridian of 
one of the magnetic poles, and also upon that of 
the greatest cold felt in any part of the world; 
or, in other words, we were close to one of the 
poles of thermal climate. 

“Yakutsk lies about two degrees further 
south than Drontheim in Norway, and about 
the same distance more south than Beresov on 
the Obi. Those places therefore are much more 
sparingly irradiated with the sun’s beams than 
the country here, and yet they enjoy an incom- 
pean J ilder climate than that of Yakutsk. 
I was here assured on all sides that frozen earth 
is found near the surface at every season of the 
year, and that the same condition of the ground 
continues to the greatest depth hitherto reached. 
There was now before my eyes an experiment 
on a large scale, and quite conclusive, in con- 
firmation of this statement. 

“‘M. Shergin, who is here the head of the 
establishment belonging to the American Trade- 
Company, had much desired to have a well 
within his enclosure, while the other inhabitants 
of Yakutsk supply themselves with water in 
summer from the Lena, and in winter by melting 
snow. He was, at the same time, quite con- 
vinced of the rh congelation of the 
ground, but still hoped to succeed, if the wells 
could be only dug as deep as they bow are 
in the governments of Vladimir and Nijnei 
Novgorod. The work was begun at the begin- 
ning of last summer, and continued without in- 
terruption to a depth of fo«ty-two feet, But at 
that time,—the warmest part of the year,—the 
strata of fine sand and clays which formed the 
sides of the shaft were found to be uniformly 
frozen hard, so that, instead of digging with 
the spade, it was necessary to baye secguine 





to the miner’s pickaxe. ‘The flakes and frozen 
pieces of earth ia the interior of the well seemed 
perfectly dry, and they had to be carried up into 
the warm air and thawed before they gave any 
signs of moisture. ‘They had now been working 
again at the well for some days, and an excellent 
opportunity was thus presented of determining 
the temperature of the ground for Yakutsk. 
For this purpose I paid M. Shergin a visit on the 
13th April, and descended into the well by means 
of the windlass erected over it. “The workmen 
employed in it had added two feet to the depth 
of the shaft that very morning, and about six 
feet during the immediately preceding days, so 
that the bottom just broken up was fifty feet 
below the surface, and six feet under the timber 
framing of the shaft, which ended with the 
work of the preceding summer. I there buried 
the bulb of a thermometer at different places 
in the ground at the bottom, but never saw the 
mercury in it rise above —6° R. Consequently 
it is a decided winter temperature which pre- 
vails here in the ground at a depth where no 
change takes place, and even supposing that 
the increase of heat, from the surface to the 
centre of the earth, is as rapid here as in other 
places, yet even so we could not expect to find 
water in the fluid state till we arrive at the depth 
of 630 feet; for to that depth the ground is 
frozen. e ° ad * 

«It cannot escape notice that, as we go nearer 
to the coast, the deposits of wood below the 
earth, and also the deposit of bones which 
accompanies the wood, increase in extent and 
frequency. Here, beneath the soil of Yakutsk, 
the trunks of birch trees lie scattered only singly ; 
but, on the other hand, they form such great and 
well stored strata, under the tundras between 
the Yana and the Indigirka, that the Yukagirs 
there never think of using any other fuel than 
fossil wood. They obtain it on the shores of 
lakes, which are continually throwing up trunks 
of trees from the bottom. In the same propor- 
tion the search for ivory grows continually more 
certain and productive, from the banks of the 
lakes in the interior to the hills along the coast 
of the Icy Sea. 

** Both these kindred phenomena attain the 
greatest extent and importance at the furthest 
chain of the islands above mentioned, which 
are separated from the coast of the mainland by 
a strait about 150 miles wide, of very moderate 
depth. Thus, in New Siberia, on the declivities 
facing the south, lie hills 250 or 300 feet high, 
formed of drift wood; the. ancient origin of 
which, as well as of the fossil wood in the tun- 
dras, anterior to the history of the earth in its 
present state, strikes at once even the most un- 
educated hunters. They call both sorts of trees 
adamovchina, or adamitic things. Other hills on 
the same island, and on Kotélnoi, which lies fur- 
ther to the west, are heaped up to an equal 
height with skeletons of pachyderms, bisons, 
&e., which are cemented together by frozen sand 
as well as by strata and veins of ice. It is only 
in the lower strata of the New-Siberian wood- 
hills that the trunks have that position which 
they would assume in swimming or sinking un- 
disturbed. On the summit of the hills they lie 
flung upon one another in the wildest disorder, 
forced upright in spite of gravitation, and with 
their tops broken off or crushed, as if they had 
been thrown with great violence from the south 
on a bank, and there heaped up. Now a smooth 
sea covering the tops of these hills on the islands 
would, even with the present form of the inter- 
jacent ground, extend to Yakutsk, which is but 
270 feet above the sea. But before the latest 
deposits of mud and sand had settled down, and 
had raised the ground more than 100 feet, the 
su: face of such a sea as we have supposed would 
have reached much further up, even io the cliffs 
in the valley of the Lena. So it is clear that at 
the time when the elephants and trunks of trees 
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were heaped up together, one flood extended 
from the centre of the continent to the furthest 
barrier existing in the sea as it now is. That 
flood may have poured down from the higher 
mountains through the rocky valleys. ‘he 
animals and trees which it carried off from above 
could sink but slowly in the muddy and rapid 
waves, but must have been thrown upon the 
older parts of Kotélnoi and New Siberia in the 

eatest number and with the greatest force, 
osten these islands opposed the last bar to the 
diffusion of the waters.* 

“The mammoths’ teeth which had been col. 
lected in the preceding years, were already sent 
to Europe, and I found in the possession of the 
merchants only objects found incidentally with 
the fossil ivory, and brought from the same 


= substitutes for the culinary art. I found 
e Siberian product far better adapted for eating 
raw, than the carne secco in California and Brazi 
which is dried merely by the heat of the sun. 
The meat dried in this way in Yakutsk, keeps in 
summer quite unchanged. It is an inestimable 
resource for travellers, who are not always in a 
position to make a fire for cooking; and by long 
use, one grows so partial to this invigorating food, 
that even at home, as at these tea parties, it is 
eaten as a dainty.” 

With so long a review we need not repeat 
how highly we prize this publication as a ster- 
ling dish amid the whipt syllabubs of our literary 
day. - Yet will literature rise out of the present 
storms, and Poetry, History, and Philosophy 
be heard in music. 








place ; among these were the crania of a sp 
of ox, and rhinoceros’ horns, the latter much 
too large to have belonged*to any living species. 
One of these horns, which I took with me, is 
bent back almost in a circle. It has, at the root, 
a diameter of eight inches in the direction of 
the nose, and of two-and-half inches perpen- 
dicular to that, and is formed, like whalebone 
or Spanish cane, of filaments or thick hairs, 
lying parallel to each other, and easily separable. 
‘These are externally triangular, and have a 
cylindrical canal within. When first taken out 
of the ground, they have a dull and woody look ; 
but in water they become bright and translucent, 
and the smell of horn which they give out when 
burnt, reveals their true nature.” 

We finish with a northern tea-drinking : 

“I found the domestic manners of the old 
families in Yakutsk quite as entertaining and 
agreeable as their conversation about their 
travels. Tea-drinking at the evening parties is 
here carried as far as it can go. Five or six 
cups are usually taken as a matter of course, 
and then another at the earnest entreaty of the 
lady of the house. The lady, in pressing her 
guests, ascends through all the ordinary phrases, 
till she comes at last to the singular expressions 
ponatiytes and ponevolites ; that is, make the en- 
deavour, and get the better of your reluctance. 
At the same time, great quantities of the cedar- 
nuts are eaten, to which they often give the 
whimsical appellation of rosgovorki, chats or con- 
versations. For here it is expected that young 
ladies, in the company of elderly people, will 
hold their tongues. They sit, in their fine 
dresses, along the side of the rooms only as orna- 
ments and for show, and, to give their mouths 
employment, they are allowed nuts instead of 
conversation, And in truth these nuts give the 
mouth sufficient occupation, for it requires no 
little skill to pick out the seeds ; so that, to the 
unpractised, they seem better fitted for squirrels 
than for men. 

_ “After tea we were treated, as is custo 

in China and in all the towns of Siberia, wi 
varenie; that is, preserved fruits from Little 
itussia, and with dried apricots from Bokhara. 
Here was added. also a most savoury and true 
Yakutskian product, which I was surprised to 
find was raw flesh. Large slices of beef are 
hung up in autumn on wooden trestles made for 
the purpose, and then are left for the whole 
winter in some airy place, exposed to the action 
of sun and frost. ‘They are fit for use at the 
beginning of spring. It is impossible to guess, 
trom the appearance of this article, what it is: 
for the whole is then perfectly dry ; the fat has 
a waxy look, and is as white as snow; while 
the lean is a hard, cellular mass, with a whitish 
hue, where cut. Whenever it is wanted for use, 
these slices are cut into very thin strips, which 
have so agreeable a davour, that we cannot hel 
admitting that the frost and the open air are suf- 


« * The Ammonites which the ivory-finders bri 
job yr ye leat, prove that a pei of this ofa = 
of rocks of much more ancient date than i 
deposits containing bones.” — Cereal 








The Rival Beauties. A Novel, By Miss Pardoe. 
3 vols. Bentley. 
Namep and being a Novel, there is not much of 
novelty in the idea of the “* Rival Beauties.” It 
contrasts the lives of a finished flirt and an in- 
genuous girl; the former, of course, ending in 
guilt and wretchedness, and the latter in supreme 
felicity. The relatives, lovers, husbands, &c., of 
each are drawn with a fair perception of dis- 
tinctive characters; and as the scene moves in 
England and Italy, there is sufficient variety to 
keep the attention alive. With the ready pencil 
and acknowledged talent of the author, we miss 
some of those finer shadings which impart such 
an air of truth to the highest class of social fic- 
tion. There is often rather a hardness of out- 
line; and persons say and do things needful to 
explain the circumstances of the story, but not 
such, either in fact or manner, as would be said 
or done in the actual world. Thus a worthy 
aunt informs the most exemplary heroine, whom 
she has brought up from infancy to some “ six- 
teen or seventeen summers,” all about her 
father’s death when she was a child, and about 
her cousin, who has been abroad five years, re- 
turning to be her husband. ‘* A deep and burn- 
ing blush”’ rewards this communication ; but a 
second almost dried the tears that rested on her 
cheek, and this very young lady feels a thousand 
tender and conflicting emotions about the young 
gentleman, who was her playmate, till he lett 
her on travels, when she was eleven or twelve 
years old. We do not deny that such precocity 
may exist ; but we cannot think it very natural. 
The chief difficulty in works of this description 
lies in contriving events to develop the cha- 
racters without obliging them to resort to 
speech, merely to inform readers what they 
should know, but would be absurd when ad- 
dressed to parties who could not be ignorant of 
the matters so gratuitously communicated. Still 
there is considerable merit and some elaborately 
wrought passages in this performance, which, 
though defective in the niceties of its order, is in 
a literary point of view above the general range, 
and will supply a few hours’ agreeable amuse- 
ment to the wide class of Novel readers. It 
appears at a good time, when there is so little 
else of the same-kind to dissipate the tedium of 
politics. 
Twelve Years’ Wanderings in the British Colonies, 
Srom 1835 to 1847. By. J.C. Byrne, 2 vols. 
8vo. Bentley. 
Tue vastly important subject of Emigration, and 
the relative conditions of New Zealand, New 
South Wales, Australia Felix, Van Dieman’s 
Land, South and Western Australia, are amply 
and ably treated of in this work, the author of 
which has enjoyed the best opportunities for 
becoming well acquainted with his subjects. A 
retrospect of the early history of these extensive 
regions is also given ; and the whole embodied 
substance of the work affords a fy a pra 
view a fo requisite to be ~ aregfescon 
understood eir past ces, their pre- 
sent status, and their iumoniste and future pro- 





spects, An enlarged and well conducted national 
system of emigration is earnestly recommended ; 


azil, | and, indeed, everything points to the absolute 


necessity of adopting this course if we wish 
either to relieve the mother country or benefit 
the colonies. Having, however, of late and 
frequently gone over the grounds here brought 
together, we shall not enter upon details which 
would only lead us into repetitions, but content 
ourselves with saying, that Mr. Byrne has sup- 
plied a well-connected and distinct general view 
tor the information and guidance of the public in 
regard to the interesting questions involved in 
every part of his discussions. 

French Revolution in 1848. The Three Days of 
February, 1848. By Percy B. St. John, an 
Eye-Witness of the whole Revolution. Pp, 
383. Bentley. 

Noruine more can be desired. Here is the 
history by an individual who was “An Eye- 
Witness of the whole Revolution’’ and a Pierce-Eye 
it needed to see so much. He throws an eye 
back on the causes, gives an eye to the pro- 
vincial banquets, the preceding few months, and 
finally rests his eye on those insurrection 
émeutes, conflicts, processions, ordinances, | 
other events, which have marked the Revolution 
and its progress during the six weeks of its 
feverish and perilous existence. In the end the 
writer says ‘‘I have, as far as I have been able, 
recorded what I saw, heard, and read ; the secret 
history of the Revolution remains to be written.” 
Well, then, we have here in a compact form that 
sort of production which fits the passing time, 
and may be perused with satisfaction by those 
who has been perplexed with the confusing re-y 
petition of the newspapers, which, we fancy,e 
have been a chaos even to their most devoted 
readers. Mr. St. John concludes with brief 
notices of some of the principal actors in this 
great drama; and there are engraved portraits 
of Guizot and Lamartine. The tone of the work 
is very democratic, Up to the present moment, it 
must be allowed, the conduct of the Parisian 
populace has been characterized by an extra- 
ordinary abstinence from acts of violence. 

The Natural History of the Human Species. By 
Lieut.-Col. C. Hamilton Smith, K.H. Pp. 464, 
Edinburgh, Lizars. London, Highley. 

Ir, as we believe,— 

“ The noblest study of mankind is man,” 

this is assuredly a volume of profound interest. 

The results of long experience and patient in- 

vestigation have been compressed into a single 

small volume with great ability and perfect 
success. It is, indeed, a valuable epitome of the 
subject, and profusely illustrated with coloured 
plates, representing the peculiar traits of the 
various races into which the human family is 
divided and subdivided. ‘The research and 
learning displayed throughout deserve our highest 
commendation, and we are free to say of the 
whole work, though comprised within such 
small bounds, that it is quite a treasure for the 
domestic bookshelf aan the information of 

youth, . 

Constance, a Tale. Addressed to the Daughters 
of England, By the Author of ‘‘ Recantation, 
Pp. 186. Rivingtons. 

In“ Recantation,” added to real sketches ofltalian 
society, the writer directed her talent to expos? 
the peril of apostasy into which the hollow ples- 
sures ofthe country were calculated to seduce the 
youngand unwary; and in the present production, 
with a similar degree of skill in sketching foreign 
manners and feelings, the object is to point out the 
wretchedness too likely to result from marriages 
with foreigners, even without any change of reli- 
gion. To say that it works out the problem with 
considerable skill and interest, is to pay the 
author only a deserved compliment ; and we msy 
add that many English daughters may 

“Constance” with benefit to their hearts and 

understandings, 
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“ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
, ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 31st.—Dr. Williams “On the Chemistry 
of the Sea,”’ or more correctly, perhaps, on the 
physical condition of the sea in relation to ani- 
mal life. But neither will this latter title convey 
an exact idea of the realities of the lecture, 
which were, as far as we could glean from an 
unconnected and unfinished discourse,—the im- 
mense importance of pressure to organization,— 
a novél experiment of some interest, shewing 
the effect of pressure on a fish,—the different 
expansibility and contractibility of pure water 
and salt water, and the consequences thereof,— 
appeals to Mr. Grove, who was present,—lauda- 
tion of Professor E. Forbes’s researches in the 
Sea, and his zones of animal and vegetable 
ife—and almost ridicule of certain portions of 
Sir James Ross’s published account of the 
Antarctic expedition. We purpose, however, 
only recording a few assertions made, and views 
brought forward, and not a relation of all the 
“ perfectly certain”’ facts deduced. Dr. Williams 
briefly touched upon the physical analogies of 
the air, water, and earth, in reference to their 
several inhabitants. In oceanic abodes, air to 
breathe was necessary, and light could not be 
dispensed with. And hybernating animals, if 
too deep in the earth, where air could not pene- 
trate, find there a sepulchre. Animalcules 
however, have been dug out alive from 20 to 30 
feet below the pavement of Berlin. This fact 
was considered a proof that the atmosphere can 
penetrate to that depth; at-all events, in a pro- 
portion to suffice for animalcule existence. In 
air, inconvenience was experienced from di- 
minished preasure, although the condor soars 
28,000 feet, to the top of the Himalaya, and M. 
Levisac had reached a height of 23,000 feet. Dr. 
Williams “thas proved” that in an ascent of 
12,000 or 13,000 feet, the pulse is accelerated 
from 75 to 100 and 110, and remains, at that 
elevation, permanently so. Descending in water 
the conditions are reversed, pressure increases, 
and at a depth of a mile is equal to 165 atmos- 
pheres, or 2475 lbs, tothe square inch. And itis 
almost incredible that animals could live under 
such conditions. The experiment exhibited air 
condensed into a glass globe, in which a golden 
fish was a when the pressure was equal 
to three atmospheres the little fish became 
paralyzed, sinking to the bottom,—muscular 
power destroyed, and inability to get water 
through the gills; under four atmospheres res- 
piration was carried on with great labour. On 
the pressure being removed the normal condi- 
tion was instantly restored ; this was set forth 
asanovel and most important experiment. It 
was allowed, however, to be a. case of pneu- 
matic and not atmospheric pressure, but 
Dr, Williams had also tried water pressure with 
the same results, In the case exhibited he 
did not know whether the effect was due to 
pressure only, or aided by water travelling down 
and not being available for respiration, if there 
be chemical affinity between air and water. But 
whether pressure or a more intimate union of 
air, it has, he thinks, justified Dr. Williams to 
assert that the true use of the air-bladder is the 
protection of the viscera of the fish from ex- 
ternal pressure, and not as hitherto believed, the 
power to rise or sink by expansion or compres- 
sion. Under hydrostatic pressure water con- 
tracts only one in 48 millions, but if the air in 
the water contracts there must be elimination of 
light and heat; but the thermometer gives no 
indication of the latter, therefore it is “ perfectly 
certain” that there is no air in a gaseous state 
Mt the bottom of the sea, and if no air, then it is 
perfectly certain” that no animal life is there. 
Sustain pressure according to their 
peculiarorganization, and one consequence of the 


gravity, and he believed that thousands of fish 
were thus lost in the sea, paying with their lives 
for their erratic propensity ! 
The distribution of temperature in the ocean, 
according to the observations of Sir James Ross, 
—uniformity of temperature at given depths, and 
the same temperature from the surface to any 
fathomable depth, in a oe belt be- 
tween the 50th and 60 parallel of latitude (see 
Literary Gazette, vol. 1847, p. 485) was treated 
as incorrect; the liquid barrier between the 
thermal regions of the southern hemisphere, as an 
imaginary partition, because, as we understood, 
of vertical circulation between waters of different 
temperature, and because of the impossibility of 
molecular interchange, owing, also, to the pe- 
culiar property of salt water in relation to ex- 
pansion and contraction,— not, for instance, 
decreasing in specific gravity according to dila- 
tion. Sir James Ross was also quoted, to say 
that animals descending to the depths of uniform 
temperature, migrate from the austral to the 
boreal regions without suffering inconvenience, 
and that between the 50th and 60th parallel, 
they ascended and descended at pleasure. 
‘“* Surely,” Dr. Williams remarked, “ Sir J. Ross 
could not have been aware of the influence of 
peur on organization, or he would have 
nown this to be an utter impossibility.” Surely, 
say we, this is altogether a misunderstanding of 
Sir James Ross’s remarks. Again. according to 
Forbes, the limit of vegetable life was stated to 
be 200 fathoms. Sir J. Ross says he drew up 
sea-weed from a depth of 1,000 fathoms. Dr 
Williams says, “If this be true, being green, 
light must have penetrated there,” and he 
asserts this to be impossible. Other assertions 
were made, but we terminate to time, almost as 
abruptly as Dr. Williams did; recommending 
him, however, to cultivate modesty and discre- 
tion, and, with these qualities, to temper the 
energy which he displays, and which, so mo- 
dified. is euiversalily admired in a young 
philosopher. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
March 20th.—Mr. J. Field, President, in the chair, 
—The paper read was ‘ The Engineering of the 
Rhine and the Moselle,”” by Mr. G. B. W. Jack- 
sons, written during a short visit made to Holland 
for the p of inspecting personally the works 
with hich the author had become familiar in 
the writings of Beaudemoulin, Vanden Bergh, 
Defontaines, Hibbert, Krayenhoff, Ockhart, 
and Wiebeking. It commenced with tracing 
the geographical course of the Rhine from its 
source on the Badus, in the canton of the Gri- 
son, to its numerous outfalls into the sea. It 
then treated at considerable length the geological 
character of the country through which the 
river and its branches flowed. The ancient 
works, as far back as the time of the Romans, 
were next briefly described, and the general 
state of the bed of the river, with the compara- 
tive levels, the inclination and the velocity of 
the stream, was discussed. The paper con- 
tained descriptions of the modes of straightening 
the bed of the river, and of the dams, weirs, 
division arms, spurs, and shoreworks, and the 
method of blas' the rocks, which latter con- 
siderably impeded the course of the stream. 
These works differ so essentially from any in 
our own country, that the paper when it is 
published at length, with the copious details 
with which it was illustrated, will form a most 
interesting feature of the minutes of proceedings. 
April 4th—Mr. J. Field, President, in 
the chair. The second part of Mr. Jackson's 
paper, “On the Sopineating of the Rhine and 
the Moselle,” was read. It consisted to con- 
siderable extent of translation of an account 
of the spurs, gro , and other works on the 





experiment, the fish paralyzed, showed that if 
ten times ‘deeper it would sink according to 


water, so as to enable the navigation to be 
carried on, which would otherwise be averted 
in the low-water seasons. It was shown that, 
to effect this, numerous arms of the river had 
been dammed across, and allowed to silt up, the 
course had been straightened, elbows had been 
cut off, and the convex shores, after being silted 
up by deposit between the groynes, were de- 
fended by arming of fascines, &c. Division 
banks had been established for the inflowing 
rivulets, so as to carry the gravel to greater dis- 
tance down the stream. Rocks also were re- 
moved by powder, and general improvements to 
such an extent were executed, that the river 
was comparatively under good control. The 
account of the Rhine was then resumed, and 
after detailing the various plans that had been 
proposed for ameliorating its course, givin 
numerous interesting and valuable tables 0 
Blanken’s and Bolstra’s experiments as to the 
tides, the inclination of the bed of the various 
rivers, the duration of the ebb and flow, and 
average height of the river at the time of new 
and full moon, the height of various dykes 
above the extraordinary flood line, &c., the 
aper finished with these general views: “ On 
ooking at the map of Holland, and tracing its 
various streams, it does not appear at all 
singular that frequent ice stoppages should take 
place in that country, whilst such occurrences 
are comparatively rare in Germany ; for, as long 
as the Khine retains its single course as at Em- 
merick, no obstacles, excepting elbows, stay the 
progress of the current seawards; but, as soon 
as it divides at the Waal and Pannerden Canal, 
the evil commences and increases according to 
the number of arms and channels lower down. 
It is generally agreed that a river should have as 
few outlets as possible, in order to allow it the 
more effectually to clear itself, and that the tide 
should be admitted as far as possible, whilst at 
the same time the action of the winds should be 
diminished; again, that the more the surface 
water of any river is abstracted, the more 
quickly the sand will accumulate ; and also, that 
if a cut be made, it is usual for ice stoppages 
to take place below it, so as to raise “he 
water level above; and it is also agreed, that 
if a cut be made as capacious as the river 
itself, or be permitted to increase to that ex- 
tent, it will soon get beyond control, whilst the 
sand will siseaiate rapidly ; and that when 
openings exist in dykes, the ice gets into eddies, 
loses its velocity, and by degrees closes up the 
passage below the opening, so as to raise the 
waters above. The question, therefore, to be 
solved, with regard to Holland, and the system 
followed there in order to prevent breaches in 
dykes, and to save the better part of the country 
(taking into account its weak marshy soil, and 
its incapacity to withstand any great force), is 
whether it be the better plan to relieve the pres- 
sure on the dykes, by cuts and new channels, 
and local floodings, at the expense of increasing 
the number of ice stoppages, at the same 
time diminishing the velocity in the main river, 
thereby greatly augmenting its liability to ac- 
cumulating sand? It is true as already stated, 
that the rivers are at present in such a condition, 
that it must be very expensive to effect any- 
thing of importance ; but the question is of such 
vital consequence to the port of Rotterdam, and 
the certainty of the mouth of the Meuse at the 
Brielle, in the course of time, closing up like that 
at Katwyk, if no improvement be attempted, is 
so clear, that it is very much to be regretted 
some steps have not been taken ere this, to pre- 
vent so great a flow of water from passing out by 
the Hollands diep to Hellivoet.’”” The author 
directs the attention of the Institution to this 
subject, and submits the following points for the 
consideration of the members :— 





Moselle, for restricting the dimensions of the bed 
of that river, and increasing the depth of the| 








That the object to be aimed at, in any steps 
which might be adopted for improying the 
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Meuse at Rotterdam, should be to gy and 
strengthen the shores and dykes likely to be 
ogreee upon by the alterations; to straighten 
the curves on the Leck, so as to lessen 
chances of ice stoppages; to separate the Waal 
and Meuse waters as much as possible, and to 
lead off the former together with the Leck into 
the sea by the Brielle, to narrow the Bresbosch 
channel (now divided) into one, regulating the 
quantity of water; to close the Krabbe, the 
oord, and the Sprey, with sluice gates; and, 
for the purpose of widening the outlet, to join 
the island of Rosenburgh to the main land at 
Viarrdingin, thereby causing the ebb-waters to 
- act upon this island, and with increased velocity 
and an additional quantity of water attempting 
to remove the bar and shoals. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 30th—Mr. Amyot in the chair. 
A letter was read from the President, Lord 
Mahon, enclosing one from Mr. Wright, who, 
with the wish of saving the Society from any 
divisions and discussions that might arise from 
a contested election for the vacant place of 
secretary, and from an unwillingness to stand 
in the way of Mr. Akerman, declines being pro- 
posed as a candidate. Mr. Wright’s motives 
appeared to be fully appreciated; and we nope 
his example of conciliatory feelings will not be 
thrown away upon others. The Society was 
never more in need of the united efforts of its 
members to give success to its objects. 

A communication from the President was read, 
“On two inscriptions in the choir of the Capu- 
chin convent, at Seville,”—‘‘an edifice,’’ Lord 
Mahon observes, “so well known to every 
lover of art who has visited that city, as contain- 
ing several of the master-pieces of Murillo.” The 
first of these inscriptions is in leonine verse; the 
second only in rude lines, without any attempt 
at classic metre, and they are evidently designed 
to reprove the monks for irregularity in their 
attendance on divine service. 

A letter from Mr. Richard Brooke, of Liver- 
pool, was read, “On the antiquity and nature 
of the office of a notary in England;” which 

ints, Mr. Brooke remarks, appear hitherto to 
So been scarcely much considered—an omis- 
sion which probably has arisen from the duties 
of the office in this country, being of a descrip- 
tion which do not bring the possessor of it 
quite so prominently under the notice of the 

ublic, as those of some other legal officers. 

otaries were employed during the period of 
the Roman Empire, as well as during the Middle 
Ages; and their duty seems to have been the 
procuring of information and drawing up rough 
drafts for the tabelliones, who transcribed and 
authenticated them. In later times these two 
employments seem to have been blended, and the 
appellations—Notary and Tabellio—were applied 
in comparatively modern times without dis- 








NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

March 23rd.—Mr. J. B. Bergue in the chair. 
A letter was read from Mr. W. B. Dickinson, 
and addressed to Mr. J. T. Ak “On the 
Silver Coin of Siam, called the or tickal.” 
Mr. Dickinson observed, that Tavernier com- 

ares them to “hazel nuts ‘flatted semicircu- 
arly on four:sides, but open like a horse-shoe,”’ 
and that there are in the form evident traces of 
the penannular ring money and form, which 
‘would seem to have relation to a general cres- 
centic form adopted in metallic money in the 
East. With re to the globular form of this 
money, Mr. Dickinson considered it to be a rem- 
nant of the shape of bullion money before the 
invention of coinage, and cited several passages 
from the Old Testament, from which he i 
that the shekel originally the same 
globose form, 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
March29. Council Meeting.—Sir W.Betham, V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. Crofton Croker announced to 
the Council that the President had recently been 
actively engaged in opening some tumuli in 
the neighbourhood of Scarborough, -and would 
shortly be prepared to lay the result of his suc- 
cessful researches before the Association. 

Mr. Chaffers exhibited a complete plan of the 
Roman building in Thames Street, and read a 
supplement to his account of it; both will be 

ublished forthwith by the Association. Mr. 

oach Smith said he had fortunately saved from 
dispersion a quantity of interesting objects 
which, it appears, had been found in the western 
corner of the area, and carried off from the 
works. These would be preserved either in the 
new building, or jn the City Museum. 

The Rev. Beale Poste communicated the dis- 
covery of Roman sepulchral remains at Eccles, 
near Aylesford, on the bank of the Medway, 
and adjoining the site of what appears to have 
been a Roman town or village of ‘considerable 
extent. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke made some remarks sug- 
gested by Mr. Percival’s communication of a coin 
of Ethelred II., found at Dorpat; and Mr. 
Milner, of Hull, forwarded a paper on the ancient 
— of blowing'a horn, at Ripon, in York- 
shire. 

Mr. Ross exhibited drawings of curious fictile 
vessels, from the tombs at Truxillo in Peru. 

Some of these communications were reserved 
for the next public meeting. 

e Treasurer read the names of several 
members, who, since the public meeting, had 
forwarded donations to the funds for general 
purposes. These were ordered to be printed in 
the forthcoming journal. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHZOLOGICAL SOOIETY. 
Tue quarterly meeting was held on Thursday, 
March 30. Archdeacon Collyier in the chair, 

A donation of £50 from Mr. Gurney was 
announced. 

The Secretary read a continuation of Mr, 
T. W. King’s paper, on the shields of the roof of 
St. Nicholas Church, Yarmouth. 

The Rev. James Bulwer made some observa- 
tions respecting the paintings on the screens at 
Gately and Caston Churches, exhibited at a 
former meeting, and particularly with regard to 
the representation of a figure with a boot, out of 
which an imp was seen issuing. 

Other papers read were: (1.) by Mr. Blakely, 
on two magistrates’ posts, taken from a house on 
Elm-hill ; and (2.) by Dr. Copeman, on ancient 
medical ‘ worthies’ connected with the town and 
county. 

—_—— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MERTINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geo; hical, 84 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

recon Medical and A bPargloal, 83} p.m.— Civil 
Engi 8, 8 p.m.—Zoological, 9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 
74 p.m. ¢ 

 Vedneeda .—Graphic, 8 p.m.—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.— 
Ethnological, 8 p.m.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m.—London 
Institution, 7p.m., Mr. Carpmael “ On Gutta Percha 
and its applications.” 

Thur: .—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.—Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday. Astrepomical, 8 p.m,— Royal Institution, 
83 p.m., Professor Faraday ‘‘On the diamagnetic con- 
dition of flame and gases.”— Philological, 8 p.m.—British 
Archeological Association, 8} p.m. 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.—,Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. 











PINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tue public voice, as far as we have heard through 
its oracles and in the Suffolk-street owe eee 


confirms our anticipative notice in last ette, 
and will probably provoke cavil and disparage- 
ment in the detrimental quarters. Pre- 
viously to being sent into the Royal Academy, on 


-preciating both. 





Monday and Tuesday last, we have seen many 
admirable productions of art which will in due 
turn claim our just applause (for till all are vi. 
sible we deem it most proper to abstain trom 
partial notice); and we trust that no jealous or 
partisan feeling will be cherished against either 
branch of our native school, with the view to 
setting the one —- the other, and thus de- 

oth may have faults to an- 
swer for, such as exclusiveness, jealousies out of 
the pale, or other cases of natural human frailty 
where self-interests are so much at stake; but, 


‘under any circumstances, we consider it to be 


injurious to the arts to c an an internecine 
war, as if between rival establishments, and not 
liberal competition. A number of the Royal Aca- 
demicians commenced their career and distin. 
guished themselves in the ranks of the Society 
of British Artists, and it behoves them to grow 
up like Hermia and Helena—two cherries on one 
stalk ! 

Visitors on entering this year’s Gallery will be 
struck. by the superior merit and brilliancy of 
the water-colour pieces exhibited in the dest 
room, which is truly an encouraging Ante to the 
principal apartment. Here, as we stated, history 
(not much), poetry, landscape, portraits (a few), 
and genre pictures, are mingled in great variety, 
and with a general effect of a very pleasing cha- 
racter. We will look first at the centre pieces. 

No. 108. ‘‘ Pallanza, North Italy.” J. B. 
Pyne. A large expanse on the hago Maggiore, 
the water beautifully transparent, and the land- 
scape reflected from its bosom exquisite. If 
anything could be questioned it would be the 
amount of whiteness or chalkiness in the clouds, 
though so finely scattered over the blue of an 
Italian sky. But the whole scene is redolent of 
that country. From eight other delightful pro- 
ductions from the same hand, we would point to 
No. 58—“ A Setting Sun and Storm clearing off 
at the entrance to the Menai Straits.” This is 
altogether different in subject and tone. The 
glorious diffusion of the glowing radiance 
is rich beyond belief, and the warmth of the 
whole centre is admirably increased by the cold- 
ness of the conquered tempest passing off at the 
side, 245, ‘A Saint’s Day at Venice,” is en- 
livened by characteristic figures, and three Eng- 
lish bits of home scenery ; two more of Wales, 
and another Italian, fill up the measure of the 
artist’s charming contributions. 

No. 152, Landscape and : “The Vil- 
lage Green.” H.M. Anthony. Thatthe artist 
can be realand natural, No, 27, ‘‘ The Hay Cart,” 
and various other compositions show, but this, 
his greatest effort, with some traits of power and 
genius, istruly more like a phantomor dreamthan 
any village or villagers that ever were seen on the 
face of our earth. There is the noble tree, supe- 
rior to any of the liberty set planted in Paris dur- 
ing or month, and there is the light glancing 
through its branches, and there is a foreground on 
the right hand not destitute of merit. But what 
are those spectral things around ?}—are they men 
and women, or gauzy insects? Is it a dance of 
human creatures or dragon-flies?) We cannot 
tell; but we can tell that they are clad in all the 
colours of the rainbow, and are far less solid 
than that respectable arch. 

No. 197, “The Victim of Sin and Death,” 
E, Latilla ; 332, “The Guardian Angel ;” and 
several others of less ambitious pretensions, 
exhibit the mingled talent of no mean order, and 
the inclination to extravagance which often 
detracts from Mr. Latilla’s highest efforts. “ The 
Victim of Sin and Death” is, in some portions, 
almost sublime, and the contrasted Angels of 
Good and Darkness, and the figure of Death, 
display a fine imagination. The youth revelling 
in the embrace of Sin wants true action and ex- 
— ; though both are ‘well coloured. ‘Tht 

eals of Adulation and Mischief could, perhaps, 
hardly be made out to tell their story withou! 
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talogue. But with its defects, there are 
pei ees of the highest class of painting 
in this composition. 
— rae President, Mr. Hurlstone’s, eight 
ictures we quote, No. 161, a “ Mendicanté of 

me,” full of his usual excellence; 244, 
“* Mazeppa,” a piece of spirit, equal to the ori- 
ginal poet, and more cannot be said; 276, “A 
Fisher ;” and 455, “* Meat and Drink in Italy” 
(besides some very good portraits) ;—~all most 
pleasing examples of a genius and manner which 
never fail to gratify the spectator. 

In the class of History the most prominent 

icture is, No. 142, “The Trial of Socrates,” 
C W. Salter, and it is a very striking, as well as 
carefully studied work. There is no figure here 
to let: the whole court of Areopagus—Melitus 
the accuser—Lycon and Amytus, who joined 
in the prosecution, and the sage himself, are 
admirably represented. The attitudes of each are 
finely consistent with their various positions and 
feelings, and the costumes of classic authority, 
are wrought in to afford artistical and picturesque 
effect to the envious trial and predestined sacri- 
fice, The whole tone of the canvas is suited 
to the occasion, and the groupings throughout 
are in a masterly style. Mr. Salter has also No. 
70, a lively well-toned ‘‘ Dance of Bacchanals ;”” 
and 249, “ Venus and Adonis,” another charm- 
ing bit of poetry; and, 444, a capital ‘* Por- 
trait.” 542, Asmall, but naturally conceived 
and touchingly painted ‘Christ, which any 
Roman Catholic might feel happy to treasure in 
his or her Oratory. 

We turn now to an old and justly popular 
landseape-painter, J. Wilson, the elder. No. 26, 
“ Wreck of an Indiaman,” is a genuine specimen 
of his graphic pencil, andds followed by about a 
dozen more of no less truthfulness and attrac- 
tion. The coasts of France and Holland are 
living in these sea-pieces ; and 594, ‘* The Rum- 
bling Brig, Kinrosshire,” shows us how admi- 
rably the artist can reach the wildest scenery of 
his native land— 

*‘ Land of the mountain and the flood.” 

J. Wilson, junior, no less prolific, has twelve 
views and cattle pieces in the rooms, from many 
parts in England and abroad. From the number, 
all satisfactory to the connoisseuf, we will select 
No, 488, “Fishing Boats returning to Port ;” 
but merely to say that the artist who could paint 
that picture and that water, can do nothing that 
will not deserve high approbation. In its line, 
we do not think it can be excelled. 

(To be continued.) 


ROBERT LISTON ESQ. 
A very fine and striking likeness of this eminent 
and lamented individual, has been engraved by 
Bromley, and published by Maclean, from the 
portrait of Mr. Grant. The powerful head and 
expressive countenance of the original, are exe- 
cuted with si effect, and will preserve for 
ever those forms and lineaments which spoke 
the character of the man—boldness, firmness, 
intelligence, and force, the essential qualities of 
the great surgeon, Mr. Liston’s many friends and 
iting pupils must be gratified to possess 
such a resemblance of One but too early lost 
to them. nihil 
The Equestrian Statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, on the arch at Hyde Park Corner, has been 
reduced to a statuette size by Mr. James Wyatt, 
the inheritor of not alittle of his father’s genius 
for the arts. This work, which has an excel- 
lent effect in the cabinet size, so graceful for 
adornment of highly-furnished apartments, has 
been ‘received by many of the Duke’s admirers 
with great favour, and will, we trust, attract 
notice to the young artist’s own fine 
statue of our Queen on horseback. There is a 
great deal of ability displayed in the treatment 
of and the 


bs statue ; is flowing, easy, 





FORBIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
Paris, April 4, 1848. 

Paris has been very busy this week with 
the publication of the first number of a new 
Review, entitled: Révue Rétrospective,ou Archives 
Secrétes du dernier Gouvernement. This Review 
is not intended to be periodical; it is published 
by M. Taschereau, ex-deputy, the editor of the 
former Revue Réirospective. ‘I have ever felt 
much predilection,”’ he says in-his preface, ‘ for 
historical documents and curious autographies, 
and I must admit that past revolutions have 
marvellously well ministered to this passion,— 
this mania if you will ;—after 1830, I published, 
under the title of Révue Rétrospective, 2 Review 
for which the events just accomplished fur- 
nished such interesting materials as to obtain 
for it a place in most libraries. February, 1848, 
having been no less productive to me, I resume 
today this interrupted publication. The Moni- 
teur Universel has already inserted a report from 
M. Bouchy, to the ex-Minister Hébart, upon 
depredations committed in public libraries ; this 
document was found in a bundle of papers, which 
also contained the papers inserted in the number 
published this day; these papers were, during 
the fight, abstracted from the office of the secre- 
tary of M. Guizot, and a few of these papers 
have fallen into my hands.” * * * * 

The first number of the Nouvelle Révue Ré- 
trospective was hailed with much impatience, 
as during the last week it had been bruited 
about Paris that it would contain overwhelming 
revelations against certain persons who are at 
this moment placing themselves too forward; 
and accordingly we found in it, under the head 
Histoire, a most curious document, containing 
declarations made by * * * before the Mi- 
nister of the Interior, in October, 1839. After 
the perusal of this denunciation, or anonymous 
report, all agreed in connecting it with the 
name of the real author, Blanqui. Now, you 
must know that this Blanqui, who in 1839, after 
the May riots, betrayed all the secrets of his 
co-accused to the police, has ever given himself 
outasthe most ultra and irreproachable radical— 
that this man, an ex-informer of the late Govern- 
ment, directs daily attacks and threats against the 
Provisional Government, who are not sufficiently 
republican to suit his taste; he openly pro- 
fesses in his club the most anarchical opinions 
and preaches communism. His partisans were 
thunderstruck by this disclosure. In vain he 
contended that he was the victim of odious 
machinations; nobody attached any credit to 
his assertion, and he will be compelled to quit 
France, for his quondam friends, whom he so 
odiously betrayed, seem very much inclined to 
exact signal vengeance for his infamous treachery. 

It is asad confession for the honour of man- 
kind, but, if I am to credit the reports now in 
circulation, the second number of the Révue 
Reétrospective, which will contain a portion of 
the list for the appropriation of the secret funds, 
will prove that there are fewer honest men than 
people are generally disposed to believe. All 
political men, all men of letters, all functionaries 
who under the government of Louis Philippe 
ventured on double dealing, and who proved in 
secret shameful mendicants for the bounty of 
those ministers against whom they publicly di- 
rected their attacks, to claim merit from the 
opposition, are at this moment preyed upon by 
awful misgivings. They dread the future revela- 
tions of this publication, and the next numbers 
of which remain suspended over their heads like 
the sword of Damocles. 

Literature has not as yet given the slightest 
ign of life. Not one book, not one pamphlet of 
real importance, has appeared in Paris during 
the last month. On the other hand, we are in- 
undated with newspapers and bills of advertise- 
ment, "Tis a perfect deluge, You cannot walk 





a step on the Boulevards without hearing the 
newspaper touters. Every day a new one starts 
to life. Amongst those produced during the 
past week I will only mention the Voir des 
Femmes, edited exclusively by women. Ordinary 
avocations having failed, everybody turns to 
publishing. M. Alex. Dumas, perceiving that 
the Feuilleton was failing him, deserted the 
Feuilleton to plunge headlong in the vortex of 
politics. Every morning he writes for the paper, 
La Liberté, a leader of three columns. Nothing 
can be more empty, more ridiculous than these 
articles of political pretension by the Grand 
Marshal of Romancists. M. Alex. Dumas ob- 
tains a success of ridicule. 

M. Victor Hugo was a source of _ no less 
amusement on the 29th of March, than M, Alex. 
Dumas. He addressed to the electors of the 
Department of the Seine one of those letters—in- 
solently humble, and ostentatious from an affecta- 
tion of simplicity, such as he alone can write, for 
the diversion of all sensible men. “TI have 
written 32 vols.,” he says, “I have produced eight 
plays, I spoke six times in the Chamber of Peers,” 
&ev&c.; “ifmy countrymen do not appoint me 
deputy, I will thank Heaven, like the Spartan of 
old, that 900 citizens were to be found in my 
country, worthier than myself,” 

While M. Victor Hugo was tendering his as- 
sistance in this style to the electors, who dreamt 
not of him, Béranger refused with most touch- 
ing simplicity the honours which all Paris 
was eager to bestow upon him. 

[ee letter has been published in England. ] 

e Theatres have displayed this week a 
fabulous degree of activity. Each and every 
one produced its new play, but the Gaieté alone 
achieved a real success with a drama of M. 
Rosier ; this drama is entitled La Foi, l’ Espérance 
et la Charité. The author has displayed in this 
piece as much good feeling as cleverness; his 
play is better than a work of merit; it is a good 
action, for it will certainly have the effect of 
improving those who will listen to it, and the 
number of these will be great, if we are to 
judge by the crowds who nightly congregate at 
the doors of the Gaieté. The Three Revolutions 
ofthe Ambigu Comique area wearisome rhapsody 
Arnal, spite of his great talent, could not save 
Hercule Belhomme from being signally hissed 
at the Gymnase; but the Voyage Sentimental 
was thoroughly successful at the Théftre de la 
Montansier (Palais Royal). This Voyage Senti- 
mental does not in the least resemble the work 
of Sterne. It is a most comical imbroglio, in 
which Ravel, Lemesnil, and Grassot, contend 
their best for punning, cock-and-bull stories, and 
other facetive ejusdem farine. 

The Clubs still contend successfully against 
the Theatres. We shall sdon have one in each 
street. Everybody joins them, not for amuse- 
ment’s sake, but to see and listen. People are 
thoroughly bored therein, but still they return. 
And, again, we have too many al fresco spec- 
tacles to seek them within theatres ; the practice 
ofplanting Trees of Liberty continues to flourish. 
Workmen have pitched upon a new pretext for 
parading the town in bands varying from 1,000 
to 10,000. They go in procession to offer the 
Republic the amount of one day’s wages, On 
Sunday last we had a great patriotic fete. The 
students of the different schools went to the 
Champ de Mars to: fraternise with the workmen 
and contribute their mite to the works in pro- 
gress. _—_—— 

DENMARK, 

Tue Late King of Denmark was a warm per- 
sonal friend, as well as a royal patron, to Hans 
Christian Andersen, who gratefully relates many 
instances of his condescension and kindness, 
The following, though in a private letter to us, 
is so pleasing and characteristic that we cannot 
deny ourselves the gratification of transcribing 
it in the poet’s own words ; 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





—— > 





_ “ Thave, since we saw each other, had the great 
misfortune to lose my beloved king, Christian 
the Eighth,—he was a noble, an accomplished, 
and an amiable man, who felt warmly for all 
that was good and clever. To me he was more 
than gracious ; he showed the most sincere sym- 
pathy and kindness towards me. I cannot as 
a accustom myself to the thought that I have 
ost him for ever in this world. I will here give 
you a little trait of him, which shows how 
thoughtful he was even in minor affairs. When 
I left here for England, he said to me on taking 
leave, ‘It is expensive to live in England. I 
should not like you to be in any pecuniary em- 
barrassment there, and if it should be the case, 
then write to me.’ I felt this tender care for 
me, it affected me, and I thanked him, at the 
game time telling him that I should not be in 
any difficulty, as I had a certain sum which I 
received for the German edition of my col- 
lected works, and that more I should not and 
could not expend. ‘I mean it with the best 
intention !’ said the king ; ‘it might happen that 
you required more; ifso, write tome!’ It was 
said so kindly and so heartedly, and I answered 
as I ought to do, ‘ No, your Majesty, I cannot ac- 
cept your offer, I do not require it, and I have 
already had so many and different proofs of your 
great condescension ; but if you will permit me 
to write a letter to you, and tell you how it fares 
with me, what impression the country and the 
people make on me,’ and the king allowed it, and 
wrote such a letter as he received with his 
whole heart and mind, 

“You know not how firmly, how sincerely I 
loved that man; not for his crown’s sake, but 
for his whole mality ; may God gladden him 
in heaven, as he would willingly have gladdened 
all on earth! 

“lt is certainly only an accident, but there 
often lies in that accident a strangely poetic one. 
It is said here, that on the very day the king 
died a wild swan came flying towards Roeskilde 
church, (the cathedral church in which all the 
Danish kings are entombed,) the swan’s flight 
was so rapid that it struck its breast against one 
of the spires, and fell down dead ! 

‘* The late great events that have taken place 
in France have also affected me deeply: it is a 
serious time that now unfolds itself; yet what- 
ever may happen, however much may change 

there is one will never change, never 
fall—God !”” 

In another part Andersen writes of “a truly 
sisterly letter from Jenny Lind, in Stockholm,” 
(whose fine bust, as well as his own, executed by 
Mr. Joseph Durham, when they were in London 
last year, have been sent to the Danish Gallery of 
Art, which opened a week ago,) and says, ‘‘ She 
speaks with much pleasure of her coming de- 
parture for London; I wish that I could think 
of a similar one, but it will not be !’’ 


NOTES FROM ABROAD, 

Dr. Abeken, Secretary of the Archwological 
Institute at Rome, has just published his 
yaluable work on “Italy before the times of the 

» portrayed according to its monu- 

mental records; with 11 plates.”’ It contains a 
gharographic and historical account of Ancient 
Central Italy; the Etruscans and Umbrians; 
the Latins; the Sabines and the Sabelline races ; 
the monuments of Ancient Italy; the most 
ancient founders of cities and the most ancient 
fortresses ; foundation and construction of the 
various cities; mural structures; arched and 
vaulted structures; fortifications of the ancient 
cities; hydraulic structures; streets and bridges ; 
private dwellings and public edifices for the 
inistration of justice and for commerce ; 
remarks on wells and cisterns ; the temples; the 
and Umbrians; Latium and the Sabines; Cam- 
pana, including Samniumand Northern Lucania; 





the countries of the Adriatic; survey of the 
arts as practised in Italy, in their technic and 
execution; I. works in clay; II. works in 
metal; glass and foundry work ; sculpture; wood- 
carving ; ivory; amber painting, in general and 
in particular. 

Berlin Academy of Sciences.—This society re- 
sumed its sittings on the 24th of March. In- 
teresting facts of natural history were commu- 
nicated, especially in regard to the taming of 
bats. Very few, it was stated, could bear con- 
finement for more than six or eight days. The 
Vespertilio Discolor species alone had been so far 
domesticated that it would receive its food from 
the hand of the individual to which it was 
accustomed. 

Fall of Meteor Dust.—Accounts from Vienna 
describe some remarkable phenomena of this 
sort, which occurred during the night of the 31st 
January, and covered the snows near that city 
and the greater part of Lower Austria with a 
layer of grey, earthy, impalpable powder, blown 
thither by a sharp east wind of continuance, 
When the dust fell, the wind ceased and the 
temperature rose. Professor Reissek, Dr. Wedl, 
and other scientific persons, have carefully 
analysed this substance, the chief portions of 
which consist of granules of quartz, particles of 
mica, humus, organic remains, and some frag- 
ments of wood, coal, plants, insects, and infu- 
soria. The air thus ladenis held to have been 
derived from the steppes of Russia, and to have 
passed over the Carpathian chain. The learned 
professor maintains this view, by comparing the 
circumstance with the falls of manna which 
occur periodically in Asia Minor, Persia, and 
the Caucasus. The falls take place at the same 
period, and are impelled by the north-west 
winds, which carry along the manna-lichens 

owing inthe regions between the Aral and the 

aspian Seas, and often deposit them after their 
aerial voyage over the mountain range of Ararat, 
in the most western parts of Asia Minor. 

The Italian Opera at New York has been sus- 
pended, after two-thirds of the subscription 
nights only, and the company gone to Phila- 
delphia. ‘The house is advertised for balls, con- 
certs, &c.; and there are hints thrown out that 
the operatives will not return. 

Dramatic Death.—The American newspapers 
relate the suicide of a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, who poisoned herself in consequence 
of her father having on his death-bed forbid her 
to adopt the Stage as a profession, after havigg 
indulged her passion for it by allowing private 
theatricals in his own house. She requested 
that a copy of Shakspere should be placed upon 
her bosom in the coffin. 








—" 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K.H.—This distin- 
guished archeologist, and one of the most active 
vice-presidents of the British Archeological 
Association, who has communicated many valu- 
able papers to its Transactions, died on Sunda: 
last, the 2nd of April, at his seat, Goodric 
Court, Herefordshire, in the 65th year of his 
age. His splendid collection of antiquities, and 
their disposition throughout this spacious resi- 
dence, have long made it an attractive sight for 
tourists, far and wide; and the deep knowledge 
of every component part which their owner pos- 
sessed, rendered his explanations of them most 
interesting and instructive. His work on Ancient 
Armour is a standard as regards that subject, and 
all his other writings are replete with intelli- 
gence bearing on British, Celtic, Roman, Saxon, 
and Medieval antiquities, and particularly on 
those connected with the principality of Wales, 
to the remains and records.of which he devo 
much of his attention in later years. At the 
entertainment he gave to his fellow archxolo- 
gists of the British Association, during their 





sojourn at Gloucester (see Literary Gazette of 


the period), the performance of some of the 
earliest Welsh music in singi g to the harp, 
was one of the highest treats of a holiday me- 


morable to his numerous visitors, 


The Death of Madame Guizot, the mother of 
the ex-Minister, at Brompton on Friday the 
31st. ult., though at the advanced age of 83, 
has added deeply to the distress of the Exile, 
The recent shock was too severe for the unfortu- 
nate lady, who lost her husband by the first 
revolution, and has now herself fallen a sacrifice 
to the last. She was taken ill only on the 
Tuesday preceding. Whilst on this subject we 
may notice the account of the escape of the King 
and members of the Royal Family, and also of 
M. Guizot, which appears in Colburn’s Monthly 
Magazine, which is very interesting, and bears 
the stamp of authority upon it in every parti- 
cular, Madame Guizot was buried at 11 o'clock 
on Tuesday morning, in the Notting Hill ceme- 
tery. A number of carriages of people of quality 
attended out of respect. M. Guizot’s family 
consists of one son and two daughters. 


Mr. John Jackson, wood-engraver, died on the 
27th ult., aged 47. He was actively employed 
in the illustrations with which portions of our 
periodical press are so profusely embellished, 

Mr, William Nixon, architect, to whom Edin- 
fim is indebted for some of its improvements, 
died in that city about a fortnight ago. 








ORIGINAL. 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 

Dr, Caius and Dr. Dee.—We have been fx- 
voured with the sight of a remarkable manu- 
script volume in the autograph of these two 
worthies which has been recently acquired by 
Mr. J. Russell Smith, and its history is suffi- 
ciently curious to merit a passing notice. It 
formerly belonged to Ashmole, the founder of 
the Museum at Oxford, and is bound with his 
arms and clasps exactly corresponding with nu- 
merous other MSS. in that repository. It appears 
that Ashmole lent four volumes of original 
papers to Bishop Lloyd, three of which were re- 
turned to the museum, and are separately de- 
scribed in Bernard’s large Catalogue, 1697, p, 
358. The present MS. is the one, for some 
reason or other, not returned, and now turns up, 
after the lapse of a century and a half, in the 
same condition in which it existed when in Ash- 
mole’s own study! It isa large volume, con- 
sisting entirely of original papers, some of which 
are in the handwriting of Dr. Dee and Sir Ed- 
ward Kelly. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
curiosity is a Treatise on Magic, with diagrams 
by Dr, Caius, the founder of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. We do not know whether any other 
MS. by that writer still exists, but the curiosity 
of the present is mentioned in a note in the va- 
riorum edition of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
the MS, then being, it appears, in the possession 
of Dr. Ames. 








THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre. — There has been no 
novelty during the. week, but great events are 
forthcoming. On Thursday, Lablache is to make 
his first appearance this season in Lucretia 
Borgia, in his celebrated part of Alfonso, with 
new contralto, Mlle. Schwartz, as Orsini. We 
hear that Mile. Tadolini is hourly expected, and 
that a letter has been received from Jenny Lind, 
announcing her departure from Stockholm, on 
her way to London, M. Thalberg is also pro- 
mised in a couple of concerts, previous to his 
departure for Germany on the 20th. ? 

Covent Garden Opera.—Roger, after singing 

the Lucia, has returned to complete his 
engagement at Paris, his appearance here having 
been anticipated by some weeks, in consequence, 
we hear, of Madame Persiani’s voice havilg 
suffered a little from hoarseness. 
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On Tuesday, our old favourites, Grisi and 
Tamburini appeared, for the first time this 
season, in Semiramide. It will be remembered 
that with this o the campaign at this house 
was commenced, and with very much the same 
cast, the only difference being that now we had 
Tagliafico in the of Oroe, in the place of 
Polonini, who been fully occupied with 
Lucia and Tancredi. The first performance of 
this work was considered by all to have been the 
most perfect ever heard, but we think some little 
niceties of improvement may be perceived by the 
connoisseurs; to us it appeared that the orches- 
traand the military band, and the choruses, were 
all more “up,” a greater degree of finish was 
shown in these respects ; then the duets between 
Grisi and Alboni were to our mind more per- 
fectly given, the two great singers seemed to be 
more en rapport. In Grisi’s voice there is per- 
haps a little difficulty shown in giving some of 
the highest notes, but her delicious oboe quality 
of tone is as fine as ever, and her dramatic sing- 
ing is truly grand, of which her scena before the 
tomb is a fine example; the finale of this scene 
was splendidly done. Alboni is to our notion 
more successful in Arsace than anything she does. 
The “In st barbara sciagura,”’ was most admir- 
ably sung by her; the celebrated duet, “ giorno 
dorror,” for Grisi and Alboni, came off in fine 
style; it was perfect. Tamburini sings with 
great effect; though, as must be expected, his 
voice is not now so rich and fine in tone, such 
an accomplished artist can never fail to be 
acceptable. . 

Tagliafico is a good Oroe, his voice, now 
young, has high qualities, and we predict great 
things of him. The whole performance was 
most satisfactory, and the more so that there 
were no encores but the quick movement of the 
overture,which was given with masterly effect. 

On the second “long Thursday” of this 
season, the Barbiére of Rossini was given with 
nearly the same cast as during the last; 
and perhaps this charming opera was never 
heard to greater advantage. Opera-goers are 
so familiar with Madame Persiani’s brilliant 
and facile execution of the delicious music sung 
by Rosina, that it would be superfluous to record 
the renewed delight with which she was heard 
on this occasion. There are the same daring 
and marvellous redundancy of ornament, the 
same fect ement of all but her 
very highest notes, the same exquisite taste, 
refining and directing the exuberant embel- 
lishments with which she delights to overlay 
her composer’s score. There was no mistaking 
the burst of aplause with which the largo of 
the Una voce was encored; nor the vehement 
expressions of delight which followed Paesiello’s 
Nel cor piu, introduced as the lesson. Ronconi’s 
Figaro was unexceptionable in all that relates 
to the music of the part, which he also acted 
with point and energy. Salvi was in excellent 
Voice, and sang and acted with great spirit—but 
not at all like a youthful and passionate lover; 
his efforts met with great and deserved success. 
Nothing could be finer than his delivery of the 
Ecco il cielo, and the introduced ballad Se il mio 
nome, Rovere’s Dr. Bartolo is an original and 
carefully-finished reading, different from the 
Versions current on the Italian stage of late 
— It is said to be eminently popular in 

taly; to us it appears somewhat overdone, 
nor do we think Rovere’s dry and almost 
sarcastic humour will ever be as well liked as 
+n to bonhomie with which old and young 
e have invested this line of characters. 
a of Don Basilio was well filled by that 
ex t and judicious artiste, Tagliafico, and 
Wwe never saw it in better hands. The opera was 
followed by the scena from Semiramide, in which 
Alboni’s famous In si barbara sciagura occurs. 
The ballet of Ze Diable @ Quatre, has been 
mounted here with great splendour, and closed: 





the performance on Thursday. It is the most 
successful effort of the present management in 
the ballet department, which appears still, as 
last season, to be intentionally made a very 
subordinate feature of the entertainments, in 
order to give greater éclat by contrast to the 
operas. 

St. James’s.—On Monday last, M. Lafont and 
Mme. Paul Ernest, a stranger to this country, 
appeared in Les Extremes se Touchent, trifling 
scenes enacted between two actors only, which, 
since the vogue of Passé Minuit, or Two in the 
Morning, as it is known here, have greatly 
obtained in Paris, on the bape on that every 

eat man has a host of imitators —of his 

efects, mostly !—The chief merit of this scene 
is in being a faithful little picture of the Wat- 
teau style of life, with a Soupcon of French 
laxity about it, but otherwise did not afford 
scope for exertion, and Mme. Ernest could but 
wee herself a pleasing actress. Lafont was 

ecidedly more at home in the Mousquetaire 
Gris. is easy, fluent, careless Bonhomie, well 
seconded by M. Montaland, carried us through 
a two-act vaudeville, which otherwise might 
have proved wearisome. The fascinating Mlle. 
Nathalie has closed her engagement here; her 
naive and elegant acting has won her the highest 
opinion in the most judicious circles, and when- 
ever she comes amongst us again, she is sure of 
a hearty welcome ; her talents deserve it, and it 
is a pleasant reflection that they have been duly 
appreciated. Wednesday was devoted to her 
benefit, when, in addition to the attractions of 
her own providing, she had the assistance of 
Lafont and Mme. Ernest. 

Drury Lane. — The equestrian troupe con- 
tinue their evolutions here, and changes in the 
programme are frequent. On Tuesday week, a 
morning performance, honoured with the pre- 
sence of the juvenile members of the Royal 
Family, was given, and the entertainments 
appeared to give infinite satisfaction. The 
house was well filled, and the performances went 
capitally. These “ mornings” have been re- 
peated on Thursdays since, and are wellattended, 
as are the regular nightly entertainments, which 
seem to be growing more attractive; they are 
very clever and surprising. 

Haymarket.—Having omitted to notice one or 
two novelties at this house, we must now go 
backward, and will take the iast, first. On Thurs- 
day, then, an adaptation, for it is so thoroughly 
anglicized that it cannot be called a translation, 
of Jarvis V’honnéte Homme was brought out, 
under the title of Old Honesty, and was so ex- 
cellently acted throughout that its faults as a 
drama, and they are neither few nor far between, 
were fairly lost sight of during the performance. 
The plot is a sort of rifacctamento, such a dish 
as only the French serve up, but it has been 
well cooked by Mr. Morton, and without going 
into detail we may say that it afforded scope 
for the display of some admirable acting. Mr. 
Webster played Old Honesty with great skill, 
and the difference between the man who, in the 
first act, had neverdone a wrong, and who, in 
the second, had appropriated treasure-trove to 
himself, was finely om ed. Keeley, as his 
man, Tom Perch, with his love for the History 
of England and his master’s daughter, was ex- 
quisitely droli; indeed, the rendering of the part 
was consummate, and drew down continuous ap- 
plause. Mrs. Glover, as the honest man’s wife, 
wasalso admirable ; nor must we forget the minor 
arts, which were carefully sustained by Miss 

ynolds, with a pretty ballad composed by 
Mr. Reed, sweetly sung and deservedly encored, 
and by Messrs. Tilbury, Howe, and H. Vanden- 
hoff. Old Honesty was perfectly successful, and 
was announced for every evening till further 
notice, by Mr. Webster, amidst the’ greatest 
applause. ‘Another- translation, and_ of the 
piece which has been playing at the Lyceum, 


with Charles Mathews as its hero, under the 
title of Not a Bad Judge, was also produced on 
the 27th ult. Itis called Lavater the Physiog- 
nomist, and A Good Judge too; the Old Curate 
being performed by Mr. Webster; he gave an 
earnestness of gaze, and a serious aspect to the 
part, which he also made up admirably, that 
were perfect ; and having very able supporters in 
the other characters, he carried Lavater to a 
most successful issue. The Provoked Husband 
has also been played with a strong cast, and 
Colley Cibber’s comedy of the Double Gallant 
was revived on the 24th ult. The bills and 
placards say with “‘ splendid success ;’’ but as it 
has not been repeated we must take leave to 
doubt the fact. 

Princess’s.—On Monday week Mr. Wallack 
made his re-appearance here in Lord Byron’s 
tragedy of Werner, in his old and favourite 
character of Ulric, His reception was cordial 
and enthusiastic, whilst his performance assured 
his auditory that he had lost none of his wonted 
energy and vigour. Macready was Werner, a 
character he has made his own; Gabor being 
-sustained by Cooper. All three—the original 
representatives of these parts. Don Cesar de 
Bazan, in which Mr. Wallack so perfectly sus- 
tains the character of the hero, te also been 
revived, but we regret to add that indisposition 
has prevented him from appearing since ; he is 
a deserved favourite, and his re-appearance in a 
line of parts in which his great merits have 
been so long and universally acknowledged, was 
an advent to be hailed with pleasure by all lovers 
of good acting. 

On Wednesday Julius Cesar was brought out 
with Mr. Macready as Brutus, a superb Shak- 
sperian delineation; Mr. Ryder as Cassius, 
good, but occasionally bordering on rant; and 

tr, Cooper as Mark Antony, a well-read and 
even performance. The play was received with 
enthusiasm throughout, and will probably be 
continued to the close of Mr. Macready’s en- 
gagement, 

Adelphi.—On Monday, a new three-act drama 
called the Harvest Home, was produced here, and 
was perfectly successful. It is a domestic story 
well told, is charmingly put upon the stage, 
some of the scenery being beautiful, admirably 
dressed, and capitally acted by the whole 
strength of the company. What more need we 
say? It was another Adelphi triumph ! 

Olympic.—Last week, during the temporary 
absence of Mr. Brooke, fulfilling a provincial 
engagement, Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport 
from America, and lately at the Princess’s 
Theatre, were the attraction here. They ap- 
peared in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s beautiful play, 
The Lady of Lyons, with considerable success, 
and won much applause in their delineations of 
Pauline Deschapelles and Claude Melnotte. 

On Monday Mr. Brooke returned, and reap- 
peared in Virginius ; and on Tuesday, Mr. Stir- 
ling, the stage-manager, so popular with the 
profession and the public, took his—we were 
going to write—benefit; but the house was 
thinly attended, and not such a one as his man 
exertions as actor, author and manager, deserved. 
His adaptation of Nicholas Nickleby, the trial 
scene from the Merchant of Venice, and the new 
ballet of Coguwillia, were the entertainments. 
The last goes much better than at first, and is 
really avery pretty, well-arranged spectacle. 

Strand.—A very effective draft of the D - 
Lane company, who followed the fortunes of Mr. 
Bunn to the Surrey Theatre, have been doi 
good business at this house under Mr. Oxberry’s 
manag t. The Daughter of the Regiment has 
been the opera, with Miss Poole as the figlia, and 
a very excellent one; and Messrs. g and 
Borrani as Tonio and Serjeant Sulpizio. The 
band is also a good one, and is ably conducted 
by Mr. Tully, and the chorus have been well 








drilled; indeed Donizetti’s popular opera has 
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been heard to much advantage in the circum- 
scribed space of the little Strand, and the gene- 
ral getting up of all the accessories is highly 
creditable to the management. A very elever 
burlesque, founded on the well known Crum- 
leses of Mr, Dickens’s ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” has 
been the afterpiece, and is as well acted as agree- 
ably written. It isa very amusing trifle, and is 
received with hearty laughter throughout. 

On Monday Auber’s Haydée was brought out 
with Miss Pooleas Haydée, Mr.D. W. King as 
Loredano, M. Borrani as Malipieri, and Mr. Horn 
as Andrea, and a Mlle. Brunel, new to us, in the 

of Rafaela. ‘The performance was credita- 
le to the establishment, inasmuch as it afforded 
an opportunity of hearing a work which has 
really made a sensation in Paris, and tie music 
‘was in many respects respectable ; but we could 
only form faint conceptions of what the composer 
really wishes to be conveyed, so that we must 
not pronounce upon the merits of the work till 
we hear it with every advantage. ‘Ihe overture 
seems to be a very nice composition in the au- 
thor’s style, sparkling and pretty. Miss Poole 
sang exceedingly well, as did Miss Brunel—we 
cannot give as much praise to the gentlemen 
singers. The attempt to give operas at this 
theatre is, however, good; it is calculated to 
spread a taste for the art, and therefore it merits 
encouragement, 

Sadler’s Wells,—Several “revivals have been 
made here, and amongst them Shiel’s tragedy of 
Evadne, The most prominent, however, as well 
as the most successful, was on the occasion of 
Mr. Phelps’ benefit, so long ago as March 9th, 
when Shakspere’s Merry Wives of Windsor was 
produced in a style of excellence that was most 
creditable to the house. The scenery displayed 
Mr. Greenwood’s taste in this direction to great 
advantage, and Messrs. Fenton and Finlay 
carved out his views charmingly; indeed, the 
various scenes of and Soon Windsor were 
quite pictures. We had been remiss in our at- 
tendance, but on Wednesday we witnessed the 
performance and were delighted with it; the 
Wives were nicely acted by Mrs. Marston and 
Miss Cooper, and all the characters well sus- 
tained ; but the gem is Phelps’ Falstaff, rich, 
unctuous, and hearty, and like his Malvolio, a 

iece of acting that almost makes you think he 

as mistaken his line and should take to comedy. 
It, however, proves how very clever general an 
actor he is, and will well repay and long be 
remembered by all who witness it. 

Marylebone.—Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy 
of the Double Marriage, slightly altered by Mr. 
Serle, to adapt it for present representation, 
was revived here, after a slumber of a century 
anda half, on Monday night, and, all things 
considered, was well received; but the plot is 
too confounded, the incidents too feeble and im- 
probable, and the whole too long for great suc- 
cess. ‘The manner in which it has been brought 
out, however, demands our highest praise. Some 
of the scenic arrangements are perfect, particu- 
larly those of the second act: the deck of the 

irate ship, prepared for action, and the cabin of 

er captain. ‘The characters were well acted, 
too; the suffering Juliana, by Mrs. Warner, 
with pathos and dignity ; the haughty Martia, 
with great spirit, by Miss Vining,.and the noble 
Virolet, fairly enough, by Mr. Graham, and all 
the miner part: efficiently and carefully done, 
Southern’s heavy tragedy of Isabella, or the 
Fatal Marriage, and Lovell’s beautiful play, 
Love’s Sacrifice, have also been added to the 
stock -pieces since our last notice. 


The Second Ancient Concert, on Wednesday, 
‘was but thinly attended. The first appearance 
for the season of Signor Salvi, who sang Lord 
Remember David with exquisite feeling and 
finish, was the most prominent event of the 
evening ; but the selection, generally, was of a 


superior order, and most of the concerted pieces 
beautifully rendered. 








VARIETIES. 

New Lady’s Saddle, — Among the slight but 
useful improvements of the day, we have been 
called to inspect the above, patented, we believe, 
by Messrs. Bedford & Rand, and of which they 
have executed two superb specimens for the 
Queen of Spain and the Empress of the Brazils, 
who may pray to Heaven that they might al- 
ways sit on so easy aseat. The alteration in 
the usual form now made is to render the fore- 
staff of the crutch moveable, so that it need not 
constantly press against the same part of the 
limb, but, being slid backwards or forwards, as 
wished, will lighten and relieve the fatigue often 
experienced by ladies in long rides. 

Health of Towns’ Association.—We rejoice to 
see from the Report of the Committee, made to 
the Annual General Meeting, Lord Ashley in 
the chair, that this Association continues its 
most beneficial efforts with unabating zeal. It 
has conquered the public apathy which was 
unstirred only three or four years ago, and 
enlisted hearty and powerful co-operation in the 
cause of cleanliness, and with cleanliness, health, 
morality, and virtue. In Parliament Lord 
Morpeth has set it forward for legislative con- 
sideration and aid; and in other quarters, the 
necessity for remedying long existing abuses 
and customs worthy of barbarism, and applying 
intelligence and science to the great ends of 
humanity throughout the vast population of the 
Empire, is not only confessed, but in progress 
towards general and effectual measures for im- 
provement and the salus populi, suprema lex. 
The subscription is increasing, and every one 
(where all are so deeply interested) ought to 
lend a hand to the good work. 

Iniramural Burial.—A valuable report has 
been made on this subject by the Committee of 
Metropolitan Clergy, which met on the 23rd of 
December; the Dean of Manchester in the 
chair. It discusses the whole question at length, 
and will well deserve the sifting of the Press, and 
the eliciting of general public opinion. 

The late John Walter, Esq.—It is proposed to 
erect a monument to the memory of this distin- 
guished member of the periodical press, and a 
subscription has been begun for that object. The 
ublic at large are invited to mark their sense of 

is exertions in the cause of the poor, and his 
contemporaries, who wield the influence and re- 
sponsibilities of the Pen, are called upon to do 
justice to their common cause by supporting a 
design in honour of an individual who raised 
himself to such high eminence amongst them as 
to reflect a lustre upon all. 

The Adams’ Prize.—Yesterday, a grace was 
to be offered (no doubt acceptably) to the Senate 
of Cambridge, for the institution of a biennial 
Prize to be connected with the name of Mr. 
Adams, “ in testimony of their sense of the hon- 
our he has conferred on his college and the 
University by having been the first among the 
Mathematicians of Europe to determine from 
perturbations the unknown place of a disturbing 

lanet exterior to Uranus.” It is to be awarded 
to the author of the best essay on some subject 
of pure Mathematics, Astronomy, or other branch 
of Natural Philosophy. The fund has been 
raised by subscription among his fellow members 
of St. John’s College; and thus some public 
record will be established to compensate the 
young astronomer for the disappointment he 
experienced through the careless neglect of Pro- 
fessor Airey. 

Singular Mole.—A few days since was cap- 
tured, upon the estate of John Way, Esq., of 
Great Yeldham, a fine specimen of the éalpa 
Europea; it has a perfectly cream-coloured 
back, the head and under part of its body being 





of a dark orange colour. 


mean 

Dombey and Son.—A. double No. has brought 
Mr. Dickens’ Tale of ‘‘ Dombey and Son” toa 
close, and knit up all the ravelled threads of in- 
cident and character. The interest of the de- 
nouement must not be invaded by us ; and com- 
mendation of a production by so popular a writer, 
would be “ to gild refined gold,” &c., &c., &c, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adams’s Illustrated Guide to Watering Places of England, 
12mo, sewed, ls. 6d. 
Adams’s Traveller’s Descriptive Hand-Book of France 
Germany, and Great Britain, 2s. 
Beattie on Truth, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Butler’s Sermons, by Whewill, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Dealtry’s (Archdeacon) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Devlin’s (J. D.) Helps to Hereford History, 12ino, cloth, 


Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 

Dombey and Son, by Chas. Dickens, 8vo, cloth, 21s; half- 
bd, £1 4s. 6d. 

Drew’s (Saml.) Immortality of the Soul, post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 

Ellis’s (Mrs.) Prevention better than Cure, fep, cloth, 5s, 

™ Rawdon House, !2ino, cloth, 2s. 

Emerson's Essays, &c., new edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Euripidis Orestes, Porson, Notes by Hermann, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Haskoll’s Assistant Engineer’s Railway Guide, 2nd series, 
8vo, cloth, 2ls. : 

Hervey’s (Lord) Memoirs of the Reign of George II., by 
J. ¥. Cooke, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, £1 16s. 4 

Hoare’s (Archdeacon) Ministration of Public Baptism, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Howe’s (Rev. John) Works; Life by J. P. Hewlett, 3 vols, 
8vo, cloth, 27s. 

Lewes’s (G. H.) Rose, Blanche and Violet, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
cloth, £1 11s. 6d. nyt) 

Loug’s (Rev. James) Hand-Book of Bengal Missions, post 
8vo, cloth, 9s. oe . 

Mant’s (Bishop) Youthful Christian Soldier, ls. 6d. _ 

Middleton’s (C. 8.) Hours of Recreation; a collection of 

Poems, fcp, cloth, 5s. , , 

Nichols’ (J. B.) Illustrations of the Literary History of 
18th Century, vol. 7, 8vo, bds, 21s. 

Pearson on the Creed, new edition, by J. Nichols, 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 

Princess Amalie’s Dramas, square, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Tyas’s Favourite Field Flowers, 12mo, cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

» Sentiment of Flowers, 12mo, cloth, 6s; silk, 7s. 6d. 

»» Popular Flowers, 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

» Hints on Letter Writing, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Warre’s (H.) Sketches in North America and Oregon 
Territory, folio, £3 13s. 6d, 


——————————————— 
DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a ciock or watch should 


indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Wordsworth.—It has afforded us great gratification 
to have received the following letter, and we are sure the 
public at large will participate in our pleasure. 

Carlisle, April 5th, 1848. 

Dear SiRn,—Seeing a report, copied from a Leeds paper 
in your last No., of the illness of the Laureate; I to 
inform you, that though he had a severe attack of in- 
fluenza some weeks 3g0 he is st pues as good 
as from his advance e could be expected. 

Perhaps it may be worth while to put a paragraph to 
that effect in your next No. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Rost. FERGUSON. 
We beg to recal the attention of our readers to the ex- 
tract em Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Preface to = 
quoted at page 210 of the Literary Gazette, No. 1627, _ 
which we were so much struck, that we headed our — 
« Prospects of Italy.” But certainly we were not —. 
for so speedy and remarkable a fulfilment of one . 
most curious political prophecies which we remember 
have met with. 

We would also request the attention of our a 4 
the letters of our Paris Correspondent, who in_ his lively 
description of the unceasing movements there, oom 
even the best informed of our daily contemporaries. o 
important bearings of these communications not vd 
the present condition of Literature and the — af 
Sciences, but on their prospects (involving the we arb 
millions of men for many years to come), can har cate 
over-rated, We beg our friend to continue his Le nome 
of everything of interest in the passing day—only 8 wi G 
the slight revision ins-parable fromour position =e al rl 

We acknowledge the receipt of Nos. 1 and 2 0 is 
Winslow’s Journal of Insanity, to which we shall ah od 
attention which the importance of the wate Of - 
ability of the writer, demand, We find them full o 





interesting matter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HEF MAJESTY" Ss THEATRE — 


bility, Gentry, Subscribers to the Opera, and the 
Poni ere Fes zétall adorned that a, °EXTRA NIGHT _ 
take THUR: Langer April 13th, when will be 
Douxenst's Opera, ¢ ied, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


ie ples CRUVELLI, 
dile. WARTZ, 
Blgnor GARDONI, 
- menor eae and 
Alfonso, a. ABLACHE 
After amnich a DIVERTISSEM ENT. ee gen 5 Madile. ROSATI 
‘and Madile. MARIE TAGLIONI wil appear. 
To be followed by Selections from Voor’ 's Opera, 


NINO, 
In which Madlle. VERA, Signori BELLETTI and COLETTI will 
To conclude with the admired Ballet, by M. Tactiont, entitled 
FIORITA: ET LA REINE DES ELFRIDES. 


By Madile. ROSATI, Mesdiles. Aussandon, Julien, Lamoureux 
and Madile. MARIE TAGLIONI, MM. Dor, Di Mattia, Venefra , 
Gouriet, &c. &c. 


Madame GRISI, 
Madame PERSIANI, 
Madile. STEFFANONI, 
Madame CASTELLAN, 


AND 
Madile. tg 
Signor MARIO, 
Signor SALVI, higeee RONCONI, 
Signor TAM BURI\ 
Signor MARINI Signor aovEae, 

Sigror ie Sate OLONINI, 
Signori LUIGI ¥ CORRADI-SETTI, & LAVIA. 
In addition to ag 7H unrivalled Artistes, the Directors have much 

pleasure in stating that they have entered into an engagement with 
Monsieur EMILE PRUDENT, 
(the renowned Pianist), bers will make his a appearance in Eng- 
on this occasion. 


Madame RONCONI, 
Madille. OORBARI, 


Coxpuctor, “Me. COSTA. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION : 
Boxes - + - £3 0 re Ace ee - - 
ioe - - - 2 2 0} Di 
Div - lll 6 yo Stalls, 
Orchestra Stalls, - 010 6] Pit, - - 
Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
TRE CONCERT WILL coMMENCE aT SEVEN o’crocg. 

Tickets, Boxes, Stalls, &c., may be secured on pe 6 at the 

Box-Office, and at the principal Libraries and 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
M. THALBERG. 


Grand Sacred Classical, and Miscellaneous 
CONCERT, 
ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 1771s. 


12i is respectfully announced, that on Monpay 
Evenixa, April 17th, will be given a GRAND CONCERT, with 
GREAT ORCHESTRE, CHORUS, &c., on which occasion 
M. THALBERG 
will execute the following Pieces :— 

1.—Grand Concerto in C Minor + Beethoven. 
ite, on Subjects, from Mozart's “Don Gio- te 
ng: 


Tha 
3.—Fantasis on Su ects, from Auber's “Massan ello,” Thalberg. 
4.—“ Leider Ohne Worte Mendelssohn. 

The Vocal Part will include: — 
Madame Tapotin1, Madile. Scnwanrtz, Madlle. Cauvatir, and 
Madlle. Nate { ; Signor Garpon1, Signor B joncang ‘Signor F. 
—a Signor Co.erti, Signor Bovcus, or Beiwerri, and 
ignor LaBiacne ; will A with S -t. tions from Rossini’s 
STABAT MATER: and —_ ene gg from the works ot 
Mozart, Beethoven, — endelsso Weber, Spontini, i ; 
and include a GRAND TRIO for THRME BAS BASSES, executed b 
Signori Lastacnz, Burierti, and uae 
Conductor, - 
" PRICES oF ADMISSION. 
i rae ; 
rhe Tickets _ es 
Gallery Stalls - - 
Gallery Tickets - 


[NFIRMARY FOR FIsTU LA, and other 
DISEASES of the RECTUM.—The 12th ‘Ann nag? Pack wheesa 

of this Charity will be held at the LONDON rAVERN 

Street, on Monday, May Ist, 1848. e Right Honble. Je John ~ 

Hooper, Lord Mayor, President, “oe the ¢ Chair. 


William Cubitt, Esq., and | charles iil, Esq., Sheriffs. of London 


Brooke, Samuel pena?» Esq. Kershaw, -, Ald.,M.P 
Caruthers. ae Mildro: “td Fre oaerks ck, 

Coleman, James “Beg Playne, William, sa: 2 jun. 
Copel hand, WT, Esq, Aid. MP. Rushout. Capt., M.P. 


Sali cherie; eat” 
on fe Hananel, Walker, W: illiam, E, 
Jackson, John, Esq. Ald jerman. 

Dinner on Table at Half. past Five oe = Lee oe Tickets, one 
Guinea, to be had of the Stewards, at th ndon Tavern, 
— of the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM CARTER, nN, Philpot Lane, 

ty. 
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HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The ‘‘ Cosmetic 
fee Soar,” for the habitual use of the eet, is found to 
have on the hands, and on the 
most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘‘ Perrowins 
Suavino Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employment of the ordinary alkaline © ompositions, 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“‘ Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
oflong standing ; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing chil¢ren’s heads, it h 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes 1 and is wood with great my 74 ~ purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of in many cases of 

typhus and other contagions, be x einared a ia benctstal antidote. 





ED 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12, anv 13, Ticunorne Staeer, RecEent’s Quaprant. 





Doors open at Half-past Seven the Concert to 


ight o’cloc 
N.B—A SECOND GRAN coNciRT will be presented on 
Werowxspax Monwino, April 19th. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


ve the honour to « to announce that on a ay 
tola will be pe: = 


val ttalias ; the cha: 
n e © Ane . 
lie. ‘Alboni; in wh won! of ~ 


Mad she has latel: 
such dstinguiched enscese on tue Continent — 
On TUESDAY next will be paaewama Rossix1’s Opera, 


LA CENERENTOLA. 


Madame ALBONT. 
Madelle. TEMPLE. 
Madame BELLINI. 
Signor ee - EI. 
Signor ROVE 
ignor POLONINI. 
Signor TAMBURINI. 
simposer, Director of the Music. and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
ans TGuctote with the NEW DIVERTISSEMENT in which the 


as ek Wuchin 


(her second a 
‘nee in England), Madeile. THIERRY. Madelle. HONOR. 
Biadele LONGHER, Madelle. CELESTE STEPHAN, Madelle. 


MELINA MARMET, and Monsieur 
EXTRA NIGHT, 
THURSDAY NEXT, April >. 


On THURSDAY next, 
vit gn, ae hal APES 8 





The 
next, A 


ome a will 
Admisdon' vb the Pit, 6s ro “To the Ath pies jithentie, Sec 6a 
GRAND CONCERT. 


On TUESDAY, Aj Concert will take 


the April 18th, 2 Grand Evenin 
fice, fa wi re h = of the principal Artistes of the estab- 


"stalin pry | for the night or season be ob- 
tained at th from 
wa five o'elo: Pot Cfice the principal mutch and’ ~ > 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 
The Directors have the honour to announce that the 
GRAND CONCERT 
Will take place on TUESD AY, April 18th, 1948. 
The Programme will include ROSSINI’S celebrated 
STABAT MATER. 
And the CONCERT pported by the following Eminent Aitiefes => 


mance 
duly an- 


2s. 6d. «to the 











rl 
CIRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 
OUR ree ada by the BEST MASTERS.—Messrs. 
DICKINSON an CO. beg to inform those who are studying the Fine 
Arts, that they wh ON HIRE DRAWINGS by all the first Mas- 
7 — of the day, viz., Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, Topham, Jen- 
kins; Absolon, Oakiey, ae &c. Books of Prints, &e., lent for the 
Evening.—Dickinson and 114, New Bond Street. 


Ki D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
wet and glock maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert 

H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his 
— of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchuses made at 
this season of the year, most ee, peasants from the public an 
inspection of his various assort: Ladies’ gold watches, with 





golddials,and eg: in four hoe Bgs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto 

enamel d dials, 0 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs .; substantial an 

Ed. DENT, G8 sliver 1 lever watches, jewellea in four holes, 6 gs.— 

E rand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal- 
eek Dower Area). 


THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure oo a Disordered 
Liver and Stom: 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 847. 
S1kx,—Havin taken } your Pills to remove a disease "t the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, which I had 
—— lost for ever. I had previous) had recourse to several 
men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead of 
curing my Complaint, it increased to a most ing degree. 
Humanly s ing, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to 
dissuade me from using them, and I doubt not but that hundreds 
are deterred from taki ing pod ey — medicine, in conse- 
—_ of the gy age a pve Be many worthless wretches ; 
ut what a pity it is that't the tentheg ei used by others, should be 
the means of preventing many unhapp ay eee under disease 
from health, by the fle cove ills. When I commenced 
the use of your Pills, i was in a most wre condition, and to 
my great delight, in a few dayeanterwards, there was a considerable 
change for the better, and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of 
all who have witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by 
the disordered state of the Liver and Stomach ; would to God that 
every poor sufferer would avail himself of the same astonishing 
rem 
To Professor Holloway. Be meg CHARLES WILSON. 
G&S The above gentleman ha m a School-master, pas is now in 
a hig ¥ table House, as Commercial Cler! 
THESE truly invaluable Pills os obtained at the ‘Sistablish 
ment of Professor Hottoway trand, (near Temple ») 
London ; aud of moet respectable Nendors of ‘Medicines throughout 
Pes civilized W aves, st at the following prices—ls. 1 6d. 
. There is a considerable alas by ‘taking 
the larger sizes. 

















flor the Guid of Patients in every disorder 
aftzed to each = 





New Burlington Street, April 8, 1848, 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH, DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
I, 


THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. 


A NOVEL. BY MISS PARDOF, 
Author of the “‘ Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” &c. 
3 Vols. Post 8yo. (Now ready. 


Il. 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS: 


From the Foundation of their Society by Pope Paul III., 
to its Suppression by Pope Clement; their Missions 
throughout the World; with their Revival and present 
state. 
BY ANDREW STEINMETZ. 
Author of “ The Novitiate,” “The Jesuit in the Family. ad 
2Vols.demy 8vo, with Portraits and other ill 


Itl, 


TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


By C. BYRNE. 
2 vols. Svo, with Maps. 





CNow Ready. 
‘ Iv. 

CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 
ENGLISH SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND 
LITERATURE. 

Comprised in a Series of Letters to the Countess 

Ossory. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. 
Now first printed from the Original MSS. 
Edited by THE RT. HON. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. 
2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


THREE YEARS’ CRUISE IN THE 
MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
BY LIEUT, BARNARD, R.N. 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 64. 
VI. 
™ 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER, 

A DANISH LYRICAL DRAMA, BY HENRIK HERZ, 
Rendered into English Verse and illustrated by an 
Historical Sketch of the 
FORTUNES AND ee OF GOOD KING 


BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 
In 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New neyo ro Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





New People’s Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


FALLACIES of ithe FACULTY. By 


“The day is not distant tes m~ Chrono-thermal system will be 
universally received. The bones of Samuel Dickson may first lie 
mouldering in the dust and his spirit rest with God, who gave it, 
but Truth will at last triumph, and Poy will render to his 
memory the merit which is his due.”"—New York Enquirer. 

Simkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; J. Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


ON THE DEVELOPEMENT of the UNDER-. 
STANDING. By H. ‘Waeea aoe M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Price 3s. 6d. 
Taylor and Walton. 








Just Published, price 5s. cloth, 


HE ISLE of ARRAN. A POEM, 
Edinb’ : Fraser and Co. London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. Dub- 
lin: J. M‘Glashan. 








SALE BY AUCTION. 
Extensive, rare, and valuable Musical Library of the late Charles 
Hatchett, Esq , F.R.S., of Battersea, 


a 
purtick anp SIMPSON (successors to Mr, 
F.ercner), Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will 
sell by Auction, at their Great Rodm, 191, Piccadilly, on Wednes- 
day, A af 12th, at one o'clock most pimetualty., bs valuable 
Musica: ere consisting of some of the ra Works in all 
Classes, particularly Antiquarian and Ecclesiastical M Music ; a splen- 
did copy, upon large paper, of Handel’s Works, in full Score. 
by Dr. Arnold; alsc x capital Modern eens three excellent folins, 
a Violoncello, &e. May be viewed two days before the Sale. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








~— —_— 


COMPLETION OF 
THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


The 12th Volume, completing this important Work, 1s Now READY, Embellished with a Portrait of the Authoress, 
and other Illustrations. 

















Also, now ready, in One Volume, 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1848. 


FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 










HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 











MR. JAMES’S 


Just ready at all the Libraries, in.3 Vols., Post 8vo, 


SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON; 


OR, LAUREL WATER. 
BY G.P.R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Author of “The Convict,’ “ Russell,” &c., &c. 
2. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “RANTHORPE.” 


ROSE, ‘E AND VIOLET. 


BLANCHE, 
Author of ‘ Ranthorpe,” “A Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 












BY G. H. LEWES, Ese. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





This day is published, price 5s. 
FORTRAIT OF HUGH CUMING, Esq. 
Reeve, Benham, & Reeve, King William-street, Strand. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
Price 2s. 6d , or by post (free), 3s. 
eS Se 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIV., 
is Published thisday. Contents :— "lA 
I: ANTIQUARIAN CLUB BOOKS. 
II. SCOTCH TOPOGRAPHY and STATISTICS. 
; IIL PRINCESS—a Medley. 
IV. EASTLAKE on the HISTORY of PAINTING. 
V. MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT—ARTILLERY. 
: VI. COUNT MONTHOLON and SIR HUDSON LOWE. 
VII. MEMOIRS of LORD HERVEY. 
VIII. REVOLUTION of FEBRUARY, 1648. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








o! 
into Canada.—s. the Conquest of Na ples —6. ‘Travel Ting 4 
°. a vs re 
jand.—7. The Life we and Times of Lord wy PA 4 
Possession of the Tuileries.—9. The jure. 












‘William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





COMPLETION OF LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE 
CHANCELLORS. 








This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 9%. 
Coinng ie oe ee ee ee, ome UpeoNs Bay or, EVERY- yee 
» ate x Ow ae. s SCENES AMERICA, bic udion 
mee on nee — Bay Company. B By B An ee ee AA LLANTY NE. illustrat 
William ieiad and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, One Volume, post 8vo. 6s, 








Just published, in One Volume, octavo, price 7s. 6d. 





[FE _OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R.|[ECTURES ON PAINTING, delivered at 
GLEIG, Author of the “Gtory of the Battie of Waterloo.” Faq. RA” With © Memoir of the Author, by his Sony Faaws 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Howazp, 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


















Ready, with Portrait and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
ME. BROOKE’S LATEST JOURNALS of Just published, No.2. of Dr. Winslow's Quarterly Journal 
EVENTS in BORNEO. of Insanity. Price 3s. 6d 
By CAPTAIN RODNEY MUNDY, RB.N. JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDI- 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. CINE AND MENTAL PATHOLOGY. 
Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 
London: Mr. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


patton Eye JOHN HOWE’S WORKS. _ 
Volumes, , bound in cloth, price 27s. 
[owe Ss E'S WORKS, a8 PUBLISHED DURING His 
no such near and intimate picture of the interior of comprising the whole of the two folio volumes, Edit: 1724, 
0 ye te eg 
ua) 8, 
x lished daring bie lifetime, and with his ‘concutvence. "With « Life 












Now Ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE the 
Baited by the Hons. Mw CRORER. cacaitvende aban 











" 
+f 
4 










company 5 
“ Lord I may venture » almost Boswst Of the Au Author, b: Rev. J. P. Huwxstt, and a Portrait, from the 
George II. and = Caroline. —-Bdétor’s ome = Original Painting by Sir Lely. ‘ é 








London: William Tegg & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 











NEW WORKS. 


I. 
Rint EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXVI. 
(On Thursday last, 


I. GENIUS OF PLATO: SBNGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
II. COLERIDGE AND SOUT 
Ul. EVEREST’S MEASUREMENT OF THE MERIDIAN IN 
Iv. ae MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
EACONESSES, OR PRTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 
Vi. LAW OF SETT Ty. 
VII. LESLIE'S LIFE OF CONSTABLE: CONSTABLE AND 
VIII. MICHEL: ‘THE PROSCRIBED RACES OF FRANCE 
1X, MODERN QUAKERISM: WILLIAM ALLEN AND MRS. 
X. KING’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
XI. THE-PRENCH REPUBLICANS. 
ll. 


EGYPT'S PLACE in UNIVERSAL His. 
Translated , 


TORY, By the CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 
COTTRELL. ‘Vol. I. Mustrations. 286. 





Ill. 
DISCIPLINE, _ By the Author of “ Letters 
to my Unknown Friends. LNearly ready. 
Iv. 
VIA DOLOROSA., ial the Author of 
‘ From Oxford to Rome.’ (Nearly ready. 
v. 
The DOCTOR, &c. Complete in One 
Volume. With Portrait and Vignette. 2is. (Nearly ready. 
vi. 
MAN and his MOTIVES. By Dr. MOORE, 
Author of * The Power of the Soul over the Body.’ (Nearly ready, 
vil. 
THE FEMALE POETS of GREAT BRI. 
TAIN. By FREDERIC ROWTON, Author of ‘ The Debater.’ lds, 
(Ready, 
Vill. 
The PAST, the PRESENT, and sat ay 
TURE. By H. C. CAREY. 10s. 6d. 
1x. 


The SEA and thee RAILWAY. By | 


FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodcut Illustrations. 5s. 
In preparation. 


x. “ 
Dr. TODD’S CYCLOPZEDIA 9. 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Part XXX. 6s. (Nearly 


xl. 


Mr. VINCENT’S INQUIRY into the 
CLAIMS of SURGERY to be CLASSED as a SCIENCE. 1s. 


Xil. 
EPHEMERA’S 8 (of Bors Ef ,HAND- 
BOOK of ANGLING. 
xXIll. 
LADY WILLOUGHBY’ 8S DIARY, 
(1648—1663.) New Edition, 8s. ; morocco, 18s. 
XIv. 
SHARON TURNER’ S SACRED HISTORY. 
Eighth Edition. Vol.I. 10s. 6d 


GIRDLESTONE anil ‘OSBORNE’S Edition 
of HORACE, for SCHOOLS: 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


xvI. 


Prof. E. 8, CREASY’S ACCOUNT of the 
FOUNDATION of ETON COLLEGE. Post 8yo, 4s. 


xXvII. 

SIDNEY HALL’S LIBRARY ATLAS. 
New Edition. Parts I. to VI. 36s. colow 
XVIIk. 


Sir Tr. MITCHELL’S AUSTRALIAN EX- 
PLORING EXPEDITION. Maps, &c. 


xIx. 


ERMAN’S TRAVELS THROUGH SIBE- 
RIA. Translated by W. D. oneee: 2 vols. Map. 31s. 6d. 


WHERE TO STOP, and WHY. By 
a PROFESSIONAL GRAMMARIAN. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Lonpon: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND 
Longmans, 
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